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CENTRAL ROUTE. 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


and connections—Misseuri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad, Atlantic and Pacitic Railroad, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroa?, and Missouri River, Fort Scott 
and Gulf Railroad, offer the best routes trom 
the Gulf of Mexico, via Red River City, to all 
points in the 


NORTH, EAST AND WEST. 


Passengers have choice of route, via Vinita, 
Springfield, Mo., and St. Louis; Sedalia and St. 
Louis; Hannibal and Chicago; Fort Scott and 
Kansas City. 


Pullman Palace Drawingroom 
and Sleeping Cars 


Run through from Heuston to St. Louis without 
change, and but one change to New York or 
Chicago. 

Tickets can be procured and baggage checked 
to nee cage em points in the United States and 
Canadas, from the following stations on the line 
of the Houston and Texas Central Railway: 
Houston, Hempstead, Austin, 

Bryan, Hearne, Calvert, 
Waco, Corsicana, Dallas, 
MeKinney, Sherman. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


To points North and East, via the Houston and 
Texas Central Railway and connections: 


Train leaving Galveston at 1 pm and Houston 
at 4p m daily, arrives as follows: 
Red River City, next day at 
Sedalia, seconc at 





y 
Hannibal, secon day at.. 


6:00 pm 
St, Louis, second day at .. 6:40 p m 
Indianapolis, third day a ... 4:22am 
Cincinnati, third LR RS 8:45am 
Chicago, third 2 ee ees 7:45am 
Dutalo, fourth day at..........cccscscced 4:05 am 
Albany, fourth day at.................. 6:20 pm 
Pittsburg, third day at.................. 6:00 pm 
Philadelphia, fourtk day at.............. 7:15am 
New York, fourth day at.............. 12:30 noon 
Louisville. third day at.................. 7:55am 
Baltimore, fourth day at ................ 8:40am 
Washington, fourth day at.............. 7:23am 
Boston, fourth Gay at... ......ccccece.. 11:20 pm 
eee 7:10pm 


Trains arrive at and depart from Houston as 


follows: Accommodution, leaves 9am; arrives 
6:45pm. Through Express, leaves 4 p m; ar- 
rives 12 m. J. DURAND, 


J. WALDO, General Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent. 


IMPORTANT 


School ‘Boards. 


+--+ —_ > @o —---—- 


Soil Boards contemplating the issue of 
k 


BONDS 


FOr 
BUILDING PURPOSES 


are invited to correspond with the undersigned. 
Having special facilities for the 


Negotiation and Sale of This 
Class of Securities, 


Ican promise as large and Speedy Returns as 
can be offered by any one. Advice and inform- 
ation furuished regarding the preparation of 
Bonds. . 


Lithographed ar Engraved Bonds 


Furnished on Short Notice. 


Correspondence is also solicited from parties 
having 


FE'unds to Invest 


FIRS? CLASS SECURITIES 


Address, 
A. B. CLOSE, 
Corner of Kansas avenue and Sixth st., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


LANDS 


KANSAS. 


ON LONG TIME AND LOW PRICES. 
$2 to $10 per acre. 


TEN YEARS CREDIT. 


yr Interest 7 per cent. Discount for all cash 
20 per cent .<e5 


CARS NOW RUNNING 784 MILES. 


1,000,000 


Acres for Sale 
BY THE 


Missouri, Ransas 
and Texas 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Extra Farming Lands, 
Splendid Fruit Farms, 
Fine Stock Farms. 


For further information, address 


ISAAC T. COODNOW, 


Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 





Agents to sell the handsom- 
est Illustratéd Juvenile 
Books ever published. Ex- 
traordinary 
offered. For 
write to 
Subscription Department, 

American News Co., New York. 


particulars 





A thorough and exhaustive 
SYNOPTICAL CLASSIFICATION 
of the subject. A work Invaluable to Teachers 
and advanced students Price 3 cents. Ad- 


dress the author, C. F. R. BELLOWS, C. E. 
Normal Schooi, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Every Lady of Taste Needs the Domestic 
Embossing 


an 
Fluting Machine. 
broidered and Fluted in fifleen minutes. 


is invaluable. 

Pillow shams, Napkins, Toilet Mats, Tidies, 
Pillow-cases, and other ‘*knick-knacks’’ on 
which Embroidery is so highly prized, is suc- 
cessfully imitated by this machine. 

Jas. H, White, 177 Chestnut st., Newark, 
N.J., sole manufacturer. Descriptive circulars 
on application with stamp. Price $5 0. Male 
and female agents wanted. 


- CHARLES MORITZ, | 


AND 


Blank Book Manufacturer 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 


(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
der. Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





NEOSHO VALLEY GOopD ADVICE 


T 
| 
| 


| city by which you receive your goods shipped. 
| If wecan get better rates of freight elsewhere, 
we shall always ship the cheapest way. 


price of the article you want, in order that the 
| four items of description corresponding, may 
| be a guarantee aguinst mistakes. 


| but you should allow sixty “‘ays or give the order 


| Western Publishing and 


inducements | 


ANALYSIS OF ARITHMETIC. 


A Skirt, Apron, or Sacque, beautifully Em- | 


For Children’s Clothing, Collars nnd Cuffs it | 


$522 





Vandalia Route 


| TIE A HERS wanted for all departments 


In Ordering Our School Furniture. 


Ist. Give your full address—name, post- 
office, county and State, all plainly written. 

2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 


3d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this 


4th. State the style, the size, number and 


5th. State the time when you need the goods, 


for school desks and church seats or court house 
seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 
Address 


School Furnishing Co., 
915 and 917 North Sixth st., 
; ST. LOUIS, MO. 





EAST. 


TRAINS DAILY | 


LEAVE ST. LOUIS 








e 


WITH PULLMAN PALACE CARS, 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE 


To —- 





Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 
Chicago, 
Columbus, | 
Pittsburg. | 





Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 


Washington 
and New York, 


on arrival of trains from the West. Only one 
change to Cleveland, Buffaloand Boston. Tick- | 
ets are for sale at the company’s office, northeast 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, St.Louis, 
and at the principal railway offices in the West. | 
CHARLES BABCOCK, 5. E. RUSSELL, 
South. Pass. Agt., Wes’n Pass. Agt. 
Dallas, Texas. Kansas City. 
JOHN E. SIMPSON, CHAS. E. FOLLETT, 
Gen. Supt. , Indianapolis. Gen.Pass Agt., | 
St. Louis. | 





and 
for mutual introductions. Address the Amr. 


School Union, 737 Broadway, N. Y. 





per day athome. Terms free. Address 
Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
‘ 
| 
| 





Teachers Wanted to supply vacancies in 


| Public Schools, Academies, and Female Semi- | 
| naries in the different States. Send for Mutual | 


| Plan. Address ‘‘ American Educational Union’? | 
| 


| 


| 737 Breadway, N. Y 


| series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issue a 
in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country. which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacker, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $5 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatt We Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Sckools of St. Louis. 


No. 2. ‘ne THrory OF AMERICAN Epv- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 


No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. 
‘ C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN Oration on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How To Tracu Grocrapny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


By Grace 


No. 7. How to Treacu Natura Scr- 
ENCE IN THE District ScnHoots. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8. THe Earty WiIrHpRAWAL OF 
PuPILs FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


Tue Ricgut AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLic Scnoots. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May Tue State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT Pusii« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis 


Fo. 11. Mopern 


ARITHMETIC. 


No. 9. 


REviEw EXERCISE IN 


No. 12. Woman’t Work anp EpvucaTION 
IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


No. 13. Synopsis or Course oF Stupy 
IN THE DistRIcT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 


No. 14. SytiaBus or Lessons in Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. marris. 


For sale at the office of the 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 
postage. 

The Best North and South Line 
IN IOW A. 


AMERICAN JOUR- 
Send stamps to prepay 


| Burlington, Cedar Repids and Minne- 


iT 


}eago, Burlington and Quincy Railway at Bur- 


sota Railway. 
WO passenger trains each way daily except 
Sunday, connecting with trains of the Chi- 


liigton. Going north, 8:15a. m.7:20p. m 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway at 
West L perty—soing north, 11:35 a.m.11:25 p.m. 
Chicago Northwestern Railway at Cedar 
a Te north, 1:30 a. m. 1:45 p. m., 
making the best route through Iowa from Chi- 
cago to Vinton, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Austin, 
St. Paul, and all parts of Northern lowa and 
Minnesota. Miller Couplers and Westinghouse 
Air Brakes on all passenger trains. Sleeping 
cars on all night trains. Tickets, time cards, 
and all information given by Agents of theC. R. 
I.&P.R’y,C. &N.W.R’y, C., B. & Q. K’y. 
W. W. WALKER, WM. GREENE, 
Gen’| ae Gen’] Manager. 

C. J. Ives, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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| REVOLUTION IN COURSE OF STUDY. | came the fashion. No educator could 
| —_— |lay stress enough on the immense ad- 
\“ ss BY _WM. T. HARRIS. vantages of it as a means of training 
— or disciplining the mind. It “ taught 

lw not the educational problem of|the pupil to reason,” and one would 
— a —— the choice of a course of study a | have us believe that a generation of 
E. W. KIRKPATRICK ............Editor.| imple and practical one, involving| very reasonable beings would have 
$$ —______________________ ; only the questions of the practical! been the result of so much mental 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, MAY, 1874. | wants of the business community, | arithmetic as has been taught in our 
<== and of the duties of citizenship in| schools from that day to this. The 
+ NEE Pe oe — this country ? : | fashion of mental arithmetic has lasted 
es “ Nescyaapincsh iil sh op Reed abe eid It is, indeed, a very practical prob- just one generation, now it is leaving 











PE MEN. io sone cea canes ey canadienne ccs 15 | 
ae... compnanlcitions should be addressed ‘‘The lem, but not for that reason at all sim-!| our schools as rapidly as it entered 
Normal,’’ Kirksville. picks ae? | ; 
The Normal Amerie Journal foe “sd - as any gre gre see peacoat by |them. On all hands we are told of 
American Journal of Education and sixteen col-  g olance at th 1istory u ion, “dity j . = 
umns monthly of original matter, edited by J. ide « © " iol Mcallen cation, } the absurdity of going through so =_ 
Baldwin, Principal of the North Missouri State | and more especially by a review of!ny steps in the process of solution, 
snecn choot the changes in progress, at this date,|/and of the uselessness of learning 
" 7 ae every where in this country and in Eu-| problems relating to all imaginary 
TABLE oF oan TENTS. pacx | TOPe- A man cannot start from St. | business subjects; finally we have 





Revolution in Course of Study................ s| Louis and visit the cities on his way _pomted out to us the important fact 
Homey a aaa, 6 pane toma 4) east—Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New that mathematical reasoning does not | 
How to Study History..................0cse00. 5| York and B 1 i ino eae 
How to Teach Arithmetic/..................... 5 ‘ork ” ostol , without having all | relate to cause and effect at all, and 
2 hee | py ney ‘ECO RES RI eee ea ; his preconceived notions as toa sci-| thet it cannot help logical reasoning 
Sducation Abroad.............:ecceeeenere ones 5 » - z P| F age 
Our Girls ........ accnimianth stevenson: think 7 ence of Pedagogy shaken from their /on any concrete subject, and this is 
A Wark), School House.---------------7: 7 foundations. He cannot read the dif-| proved by an analysis of the mathe- 
ey ag Reading.. ............... § | ferent educational periodicals, or the matical syllogism into its three ident- 
_ See eae ’ 

Work to be Done..........+1.+--+++++. a 8 | reports of School Boards. or the crit- | jcal propositions, (A-A-A) and a com- 
TO COMOTML, . . 0.0 ovccsccaccresesvorsescessseces be cers ee . } ¥ : zi “ : 
I Bsiatiosicncss.nssqnemshentiunse g|ical reviews of the leading newspa-| parison of it with the ordinary syllo- 
pet ae 9 | Pers and magazines, without astonish-| gism wherein the propositions are not 







The Agassiz Memorial 
The State University.................. 
The Alembic of National Welfare 
IES ariicn cds sacedene Coesessnsse viecekient 
SSE GEO LOO EET CORE TE 
Special Notions. ............cccccccccccesecreres 


/ment and dismay, if he is a thought-| jdentical (A-B-C). But the cultiva- 
‘ful man. The theories presupposed | tion of the power of abstract atten- 
he will find to vary all the way from tion through mental arithmetic re- 
| that of Rousseau—that civilization is | mains as its great pedagogical merit, 
an excrescence which educationshould | put probably will not save it in the 
assist 10 remove—up to its opposite, | sudden reaction toward another ex- 
that civilization embodies the ideal of | treme. 

Teachers and school officers should humanity, and that education istoin-| Ag g further example, Grammar 
keep their local papers well posted on | itiate him into the theory and practice | may be adduced; a few years since, 
what the schools are doing,and should of the same. Armed with one pre- | parsing was the great school accom- 
communicate fully and freely also supposition or the other, and frequent-| plishment. The ability to classify 
with members of the Legislature. | ly with lth, these “friends of pro-| words under a number of categories, 


Keep them posted on what ought to | gress,” or these critics of the estab-| called “ paris of speech,” and to name 


be done to make the schools more ef-| lished order of things, charge down | their accidents and syntactical rela- 
ficient—the estimates to sustain them | upon us with their gratuitous advice, | tions, was thought to possess great 
more liberal—show them, in fact,that las to the conduct of the popular sys-| value as a scholarly accomplishment. 
the money paid to sustain the public’ tem of education. The consequence | This fashion prevailed its thirty years 
sehante S a gaan peer. ‘of all this is a manifold change of| and changed slightly toward the semi- 
methods and subjects taught. Indeed, | jogical analysis of the sentence, which 
|it seems as though education were/has struggled for twenty years to 
rors if they occur, as they will some-| subject to the same dialectic move-| solve the discord between itself and 
times, in such a large list as we have,| ment as fashion in the world of! the old system of parsing. To find a 
and we desire our subscribers to noti-| ¢]othes. To-day short coats or small system of “Analysis” that should 
fy us if the JourNat is not received | bonnets are the fashion ; soon, by an | furnish a logical basis for the division 
regularly and promptly. | amperceptible gradation through dif- | into parts of speech, and for the 

WE stop sending all papers when| ferent characteristic peculiarities, we | «Rules of Syntax,” or to bring up the 
the time for which they -have been | come to the fashion which delights in system of parsing to the logical stand- 
paid for expires. | long coats or large bonnets. \ard of analysis, has been the object of 

Our terms are $1 50 per year strict- A few years ago (about 30?) “‘Men-/ many a new book that, since 1850, has 





IT WILL DO GOOD. 














We are always glad to correct er- 





ly in advance, | tal” or “Intellectual” Arithmetic be- won its way to extensive use and then 


dropped out of sight. Within the 
past five years the tendency has been 
to make an English Grammar on the 
basis of comparative philology, using 
the accidents of the Anglo-Saxon to 
explain those of modern English. An- 
other movement at the same time has 
been in progress to substitute for 
grammar a series of composition ex- 
ercises called “Language Lessons.” 
Together with the latter movement 
we have the strongest condemnation 
of grammatical instruction in parsing 
or analysis. The grounds urged 
against the latter are chiefly the fol- 
lowing ones: (a) to parse or to ana- 
lyze does not give the pupil the abili- 
ty to use his language fluently, grace- 
fully or correctly; (b) the study of 
grammatical parsing or analysis is, in 
effect, the study of logic, and is too 
difficult for pupils in the common 
schools; (c) the text books in use (or 
to be found) are so defective and con- 
tain so much contradictory matter, 
(the result of the unsuccessful at- 
tempts alluded to—to harmonize sys- 
tems of analysis with the old system 
of syntax), that no pupils can profit by 
the study of them. 

Thus, as far as grammar is concern- 
ed, Pedagogy is in avery unsettle¢ 
state. It is not s0 easy a questioif 
to answer as the one concerning 
mental arithmetic in our schools. 
For Philology,or the study of lan- 
guage, is in the very foremost rank of 
modern sciences, and possesses enough 
hold on the scientific interest in the 
community to defend itself vigorous- 
ly from any attack made on its repre- 
sentative in the common school course 
of study. But in order to do this 
consistently, it has been obliged to 
modify the text-book and introduce 
the historical element of etymology ; 
hence, the explanation of the recent 
tendency to change grammar into a 
study of the history of the accidenis 
of the language. As modern Philol- 
ogy was in its first scientific stage (that 
of Grimm), a study of phonetic vari- 
ation; and in its second scientific stage 
(that of Bopp), a study of the deriva- 
tion and significance of accidents, 
(declension, comparison and conjuga- 
tion: Each of these involves a pro- 
nominal affix;—the declension of 
nouns is accomplished through the 
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affix of pronominal adverbs express- 
ing relation to the speaking subject, 
é. g., here, there, etc; adjectives and 
adverbs are compared by adverbial 
affixes denoting reciprocal relation; 
verbs are conjugated by affixes deno- 
ting personal relations. The whole 
system of accidents is shown by Bopp 
and his followers to arise through the 
penetration of the expression of per- 
sonality into language); the third sci- 
entific stage of Philology may, per- 
haps, be regaried as its psyehological 
stage, which will first investigate the 
connection of psychological expres- 
sion with the physical action of the 
organs of speech, and finally consider 
the problem of the relation of lan- 
guage to logic. Inasmuch as the influ- 
ence of Philology upon our grammat- 
ical text-book appears to proceed just 
now solely from the second scientific 
stage, that of the history of accidents, 
it is clear that a very material change 
is to be expected in the text-books 
used and the results obtained from 
this branch as taught in our schools. 
One cannot forma conjecture when 
the psychological influence in the stu- 
dy of language will again reinstate in 
favor the study of its logical analysis, 
or of its syntactical relations. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ILLI- 
NOIS. 





Editor American Journal of Education : 

‘T DISCOVER by an editorial in 
-*_ your last issue that you are in fa- 
vor of inflicting upon the good people 
of Illinois a compulsory education 
law. Now the “state of things which 
is set forth in the Illiteracy Statistics 
of the census of 1870,” if properly in- 
terpreted, doesn’t demand anything 
of the kind. This is very apparent, 
if we but make a simple comparison 
between the illiterate adults and those 
of a school going age, the latter num- 
bering but about three percent. of the 
former. 

It should be remembered that many 
of the illiterates enumerated by the 
census takers (219,952) are old and 
worthy citizens, who spent their child- 
hood in Hlinois at a time when the 


free school system was not upon the| 


statute book—when trained muscle 
was in far greater demand than culti- 
vated brains—when men were honest 
and industrious, and taught their chil- 
dren to be like them. 


True, that some of these “old set-| 


tlers,”’ who have earned the appella- 
tions of Squire, Judge, and perchance 
Hon., as legislators, and at the time, 
no doubt, served the people well, not- 
withstanding they could read never a 
word of their “rulings” and speeches 
as they appeared in the papers, remain 
unconvinced. It may also happen that 
from their primitive standpoints they 
still denounce learning as a fraud and 
fit only for knaves, and all that. But 
what of it? Young America thinks 
not so. 

Again, for many years Illinois has 


been considered a good State to emi- | demagogue, who succeeds inconvinc-|teacher invited “some remarks.’ | 
le . . . . 

grate to, and as no property oreduca-| ing even the educated and intelligent | Modesty did not prevent our speak-|— mere book knowledge — is 

tional qualifications have been im-/|of his eminent fitness for positions | ing, and the text was at hand as em-| enough. 


former to find homes on our broad 
prairies, and the latter to find for 
their children educational privileges 
which they themselves had never en- 
joved, for, “the inevitable school- 
house on the Illinois prairie,” has be- 
come proverbial the world over. 

Education is popular in Dlinois. The 
masses are alive to its necessities. The 
illiterate man says: ‘My child shall 
not be as ignorant asI am.” Indiffer- 
ence is crowded almost altogether to 
the wall, and public opinion compels 
the indifferent ones to give their chil- 
dren, at least, a rudimentary educa- 
tion. 

Statistics, carefully prepared by Su- 
perintendent Bateman, (who, by the 
by, is committed to compulsion) fully 
sustain the above conclusions. In 
1872, according to the statistics, the 
number of persons between twelve 
and twenty-one who were unable to 
read and write was 6,758; or, about 
three-fourths of one per cent. of all 
those of school-going age. The causes 
assigned are indigence, ill-health, fee- 
ble-mindedness, neglect of parents, 
schools not accessible. It must be re- 
membered, also, that many of these 
brought their inability to read and 
write from other States and countries. 


those hindered by the aforesaid causes 
—those between six and twenty-one 
who have no need to be in school—the 
young women between sixteen and 
twenty-one who are cither married 
or “too big” to go to school, also the 
young men of similar ages who are 
engaged in business, learning trades, 
or earning supports for fatherless 
families, itis no difficult matter to ac- 
count, with legitimate excuses, for 
| the greater portion of the 21 per cent. 
| who, according to Mr. Bateman’s fig- 
| ures, failed to respond to roll-call in 


any of the schools in 1872. 








Notwithstanding these facts before 
us, and taking into consideration our 
| rapid increase in population, the in- 
|faney of our school system, the many 
| obstacles with which we have had to 
| contend, the inertia to be overcome, 
| and the grand results already achieved 
- why should we at this time fly to 
/compulsion, as if the means already 
‘employed had proven futile and it 

was necessary to make one more des- 
| perate effort before giving over the 
cause as a grand failure. 


Very much, it is true, remains to be 
done. Our schools need improving. 
We need school directors who can 
|take common sense views of things. 
We need teachers with educational 
qualifications and training superior 
to the average of the present. But 
‘no one will deny that we are moving 
forward with a ferce that is perpetu- 
ally accelerating our progress, so that 
|as a State—as the integral part of a 
| great nation—as a people exercising 
| the rights of citizenship, weare in far 
'yreater danger of blundering through 
| the machinations of the semi-learned 


By taking into the account some of 


fourths of one per cent. who seem to 
be growing up to manhood and wo- 
manhood without a knowledge of the 
graceful Spencerian lines and curves 
and of the delectable ways of McGuf- 
fey and Noah Webster. 

Surround an obstreperous school- 
boy on three sides and cut off his re- 
treat on the fourth, and he is almost 


and usual attractions of the “ girls’ 
side” were not wanting on this occa- 
sion, the speaker’s thought and inter- 
est were mainly with the boys, and to 
them he addressed a few words, some- 
thing like these: 
“Young men—It is said that the 
teacher of Martin Lutler, at Eisen- 
ach, never entered the school-room 
sure to yield with an “if” and a pro-| without taking off his hat and bow- 
viso. So it is with the originators of| ing to his scholars. When some one 
this idea of compulsion; they have | expressed surprise at such condescen- 
sung the failure of the free school sys-| sion, he replied: ‘There are among 
tem through all the keys and to all) these youth those whom God will one 
the tunes from the far famed and time | gay raise to the rank of burgomasters, 
honored Old Zip Coon to the latest chancellors, doctors and magistrates.’ 
grand Oratorio, and when compelled | | am aware that the majority of peo- 
to succumb, it is with the genuine) je pass by the school house on the 
pride of the school boy that they of-| other side, not thinking that they have 
fer terms of capitulation, whichterms any personal interest in such ow inatl. 
are—if and provided a compulsory |tytion. Do not count me among the 
law is added. priests and levites in any such mode. 
Whatever your necessities may be] yy interested in these young men. 
in Missouri and other States, I am | You, also, are to be the ‘eitune law- 
sure that in Illinois we neither need | makers and farmers. I have a pecu- 
nor desire such a law, 80 pray do not) jiar respect for you just now, for this 
urge itupon our Solons to cumber our | reason, viz.: that you do not consider 
statute book with the useless thing. | yourselves too large nor too old to at- 
Sincerely, Oscar F. MCKIM. | tend school, and that a district school. 
Decatur, Ill., Feb. 21, 1874. | ; 








ES 


OUR LARGE 


BOYS. 


Editor American Journal of Education : 


“Tt is hard fur you to leave your 
| farm work and devote yourselves to 
|study. The transition is very great 
|from plows to pens, and from bush- 




















A FRIEND says that it does no | qrebhing to books, and it will be no 
| 4% good to visit the schools. easy thing to concentrate your 





Ido not concur. I have asked the | thoughts upon the school studies, so 
|opinion of teachers, and they all say:|as to keep up with those who go to 
‘‘We wish the parents and friends of| school in summer as well as winter. 
| education would come in oftener; it} But never mind; don’t be discour- 
| does us good, gives confidence to the|aged. You are better off with your 
| pupils, stimulates the mind, givesus a broad shoulders, though you may not 
jog out of the ruts, and makes us feel | be very learned, than are those with 
that somebody is caring for us.” | feeble constitutions and a large stock 
In accordance with such expres-|of book knowledge. Besides, you do 
sions, I make it a point to visit schools not study for school, but for life; and 
whenever convenient. I am a country | a good physical constitution is a great 
parson, and though not, as was once | item of stock fur a young man to set 
the custom, appointed on the visiting | out with—better than money alone, 
or examining committee, I still con-| better thanlearning alone. Butatthe 
sider it nof less a duty than a privilege | same time, you should try to master 
to drop into the schools now and then. | these studies. A kuowledge of arith- 
Having just returned from such a metic may prevent you from being 
visit, | will give an off-hand account | cheated in trade. If you know how 
of the call. I was driving near a coun- | to spell, your correspondent will not 
try district school house; it was the| charge you with ignorance and want 
time of the afternoon recess; large | of schooling, and geography will give 
boys, or rather young men of no in- lyoua comprehension of the world you 
fantile proportions, were making|livein. In short, a good education 
marks of each other for snow-balls. I| will give you power and success in 
| concluded to test their manners by | life. To makea comparison, I refer 
|driving through the squad, thinking | to the tools used on yourfarm. With 
that my horse might serve ¢° divert |a dull scythe or ax you work at a dis- 
some of the balls. Notso. All were | advantage; there is hard work with 
| respectful as I tied the animal to the | little result. With asharp instrument 
|post. Had the school been in a vil-| you accomplish more and with less la- 
lage, or larger town, some sigus of|bor. So, in life, a dull, uncultured 
boisterous rudeness might have been | mind lives and labors at a disadvan- 
expected. |tage all along. The educated man 
I thought the teacher must have | gets position, gets money, name and 
been one of those young men, but on | fame with comparative ease. Such a 
entering the building I found that gen-| man can take advantage of circum- 
tleman was much less in stature, and|stances. He is like the boy with the 
|of paler face, than the brawny farm- | sharp ax. Trees of difficulty that lie 
lers’ sons. | athwart his pathway shall soon be cut 
| Good order prevailed, and attention | away, and he marches on in the road 
ito study. When about to go, the|to success. 
liowever, mere intellectual culture 


not 

















There is a moral or heart 


posed, the poor aud uneducated have|high and responsible, than we are| bodied in those stalwart young men. | culture worth more than all else. For 
flocked hither in great numbers; the! through the ignorance of the three-! Notwithstanding the graces, the bloom |if we are immortal, it is true wisdom 
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to discover the conditions, if we can, 
of future happiness. If this is not 
the only part of our life, every true 
and honest man willask how to secure 
lasting happiness. 

I cannot now take your time to give 
you my views of this other and more 
important matter, but will simply re- 
fer you to the book that really com- 
bines all knowledge and wisdom, that 
is the Bible.” ‘ 

As aresult of my half hour in the 
humble school-room among the big 
boys, I was invited to call again, and 
also to meet the young people and 
others next week, and to give them an 
evening lecture, which I shall very 
gladly do, hoping to discuss the ques- 
tion,” not of mere book knowledge, 
but of what ‘s the highest wisdom for 
an immortal being ? E. N. A. 


a 


HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 


Editor American Journal of Education : 
rT XMIERE is no study more suitable 
to aid in preparing our children 
for good citizens than the history of 
their own country. It becomes, there- 
fore, the duty of all teachers to pro- 
vide for a method of teaching the 
same. Butin how many schools—es- 
pecially in country schools, where 
most of the pupils are educated—is 
this important branch sadly neglected ! 
The common objection is, that there 
are either no pupils sufficiently ad- 
vanced, or else that there is not time 
enough for it. It is the object of my 
lines to suggest a plan by which both 
of the above objections may be met, 
and which would not alone be benefi- 
cial to country schools, but also to our 
graded city and town schools. It is 
this: Letsome publisher get up a set 
of about twenty-five or thirty illus- 
trations, say about 18x12 inches, with 
afew words of explanation of the pic- 
ture below it. Let these be mounted 
on strong card board and varnished. 
The pictures should be so arranged as 
to form a good outline of the history 
of the United States. They would, of 
course, have to be fictitious, and any 
good designer could easily get them 
up. Forexample, No. 1 to represent 
the landing of Columbus. There is 
sufficient material to give an attract- 
ive and comprehensible illustration. 
Below the picture should be, in brief 
and plain language, legible to any 
child in the third or fourth reader, an 
explanation of the design. Thirty il- 
lustrations would be plenty. Let us 
now take these cards and suspend 
them on our school house walls, with- 
in the reach of the children. Let all 
pupils have free use of them, and ev- 
ery teacher will already perceive the 
result. It would place this interest- 
ing study within the boundaries of 
object teaching, which is the basis of 
all primary instruction. Besides the 
usefulness of the illustrations, they 
would be a worthy ornament for eve- 
ry school-house. 

Any teacher acquainted with the re- 
sults of the so fastidious task of mem- 
orizing history would at once wel- 
come such a publication. The cost of 
the whole set would not exceed $5. 
What school could not afford it ? 

THEO. ADELMANN, 
Principal Public Schools, Red Bud, 
Tiinois, 





HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 


BY S. A. FELTER. 


N the following papers we purpose 
to discuss the topics usually in- 
cluded in common arithmetic, and to 
give only such methods of instruction 
as have stood the test of the class- 
room, in Normal, graded or ungraded 
schools. We shall endeavor to point 
out as clearly as we are able why such 
methods are used. We have no new, 
untried thecries to advance or defend, 
but simply to add emphasis to what 
is already advocated by our most 
prominent educators. To make our 
suggestions as practical as possible, | 
we shall give suggestive lesson sketch- 
es, and suggest methods of prepara- 
tion, recitation and criticism, in the 
class exercises. 

To so clearly develop the system 
that the teacher can readily follow the 
steps of the course, it will be separa- 
ted into grades, sections, steps ani | 
'essons, and in-connection with each 
grade the prominent principles that 
seem to underlie it will be given. 

PRIMARY GRADE. 
SECTION I. | 


STEP I.—NOTATION. 
Objects.—1. To lead the children to 


the perception of the idea of numberr 
as exemplified in surrounding objects. | 

2. To teach the word by which they | 
may express each number which has | 
been learned. 

3. To teach the character or charac- | 
ters by which they may represent each | 
number that has been learned. | 

4, To educate the hand to form the | 
character which represents the num-} 
ber thus learned. 

Principles.—1. Develop the idea. 
then give the term; educate the eye, 
then employ the hand; cultivate the 
use of language, then exercise the 
memory. 

2. Proceed from the known to the 
unknown; treat of the particular, 
then of the general; investigate the 
concrete, then the abstract ; study the 
simple, then the complex. 

3. First use synthesis, then analysis. 
This may not, necessarily, be a logical 
order, but it is the order of nature. 

Plan.—1. Successively to develop 
the idea of each number, from one 
upward, by taking each separately in 
order, and by exhibiting the corre- 
sponding number of objects, or pic- 
tures of objects. 

2. To have the children exhibit a 
number of objects, and, if necessary, 
the teacher to name the number. 

3. To have the teacher exhibit a 
number of objects, and the children 
to name the number. 

4, Tx» have the children count the 
objects in consecutive numbers, as- 
cending and descending, until cor- 
rectly performed. 

5. To have the children instructed 
in reading the characters representing 
each number. 

6. To have the children instructed 
in forming the characters represent- 


ing each number. 

7. To have the children> instructed 
in the use of the language by which 
numbers and the relation of numbers 
are expressed, 
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PRINCIPAL STORY. 


A—Verandah, 34x37. 
B—Hall. 

C—Parlor 13.6x14.6. 
D—Dining Room, 16x12. 
E—Bedroom, 7.6x13.6. 
F F—Closets, 3.5x6. 
G—Stairs. 
E—Bedroom, 13.5x12. 
H—Pantry. 
A—Verandah 
I—Kitchen. 

F—China Closet. 


8. To have the teacher, if necessary, 
give asummary of facts learned, and 
the children fix it in the memory by 
repetition. 

In the lesson sketches the 
abbreviations will be used: 
R. C.—Repetition in Concert—in 
which all the children recite together. 
S. R.—Simultaneous Recitation—in 
which all the children raise hands, 
and the teacher designates the child 
to give the answer. 

S$. A.—Simultaneons Answer—in 


following 











which all answer together, 



































ATTIC STORY. 

A—Roof of Verandah. 

B—Hall. 

© C—Chambers. 

E E E E—Closets. 

F—Attic. 

D D D D—Spaces. 
| I. R.—Individual Recitation — in 
| which each child recites alone, the re- 
|mainder of the class acting as critics. 
“STEP I. 
Object—To develop the idea of 
| numbers from one to ten consecu- 
| tively. 
| Lessons.—To develop the idea of 
| one, by the use of objects. 
| JIllustrations.—Require each of the 
' children to go out of doors and bring 
|in one something—one stone, or one 
} stick, or one leaf, etc. Passing to the 
head of the class, the teacher takes an 
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object from one of the children and 
says: ‘*‘How many have I in my 
hand?” S. A.—“ One.” “ One what?” 
“One stone.” “And here?” “One 
leaf.” ‘And here?” “One chip,” 
etc. “ Will you show me one pencil ? 
One book? One finger? One ear? 
The class may clap their hands once. 
Charles, will you bring me one boy? 
One girl? Will one boy take his seat ? 
One girl?” etc. 

“Who can tell what I have made 
on the blackboard? Mary may tell.” 
S. R.—“ A fish.” “How many fish ?” 
“One fish.” “Isit real fish?” “No.” 


“Can it swim?” “No.” “Can it 
bite a hook?” “No.” “How does 


it differ from a real fish?” “A real 
fish is alive, but this fish is not.” 
“ What is it of a real fish?” “It isa 
picture of a fish.” ‘ What is the dif- 
ference between afish and a picture 
of afish?” [A little girl.] “A real 
fish is good to eat, but a picture of a 
fish is only to look at.” ‘* When you 
look at a picture of a fish, what do 
you think of?” [A little boy.] “A 
big buffalo fish brother Jim caught 
last Saturday.” “What, then, is the 
use of the picture of a fish?” [Harry.] 
“To make us think of real fishes.” 
That is correct. Now R. C.—‘ Pic- 
tures are used to represent things.” 
[Require the repetition until commit- 
ted to memory.] The above and fol- 
lowing lessons should not occupy over 
ten minutes each. 

Lesson 2.—To develop the idea of 
one abstractly, and to teach the char- 
acter representing one. 

Illustration.—The teacher points on 
the board as follows: 

One Pia. One cat. One doa. 

And pointing at the first, asks: 

“What does this make you think 
of?” S. R.— One pig.” “ And this?” 
(Pointing to the second.) ‘One cat.” 
* And this ?”? “One dog.” ‘ When 
you look at the picture of a fish. what 
do you think of?” $. R.—“A real 
fish.”’ “ When you look at the picture 
of a pig, what do you think of?” “A 
real pig.” ‘‘I have printed the words 
one fish, on the blackboard; what do 
you think of when you look at it?” 
“The picture of a fish.” “ What else 
do you think of beside the picture of 
a fish?” **A real fish.” “What do 
you think of when I point to this?” 
“ A real cat.” “ And this?” “A real 


dog.” ‘How many real pigs do you 
think of?” “One.” ‘How many 
real cats?” “One.” ‘How many 


real dogs?” “One.” ‘Now I have 
rubbed out the words pig, cat and 
dog. What do you think of when I 
point to the first?” “One.” “To 
the second?” ‘“QOne.” “To rhe 
next?” “One.” “One what?” [No 
answer.” “ To the first I have printed 
the word bird. Now what do you 
think of?” “ A bird.” “How many?” 
“One bird.” “I have erased the word 
bird—now what do you think of?” 
“One.” ‘“ What other words could I 
write in place of bird?” “Cat, cow, 
pig, fish,” ete. “How many cats 
would be represented?”  ‘One.” 
“ Cows?” ““ One.” it Pigs ?”? “One.” 
“What, then, does one make you 
think of?? “One of any kind of 


things.” ‘“ Correct. 
times called a unit. What, then, does 
a unit make you think of?” ‘“ One of 
any kind of things.” ‘Give an ex- 
ample.” ‘One cow, one horse,” etc. 
“a unit is used to represent one of 
any kind of things.” 

“T have printed one pig on the 
blackboard ; what could [ put in the 
place of the word one, to make you 
think of one?” [A little boy.] “A 
picture of a pig.” “If I should make 
the picture of a pig, what would you 
think of?” ‘One real pig.” ‘What 


could I put in the place of the word | 


one?” [No answer.] “Would you 
liketo know? [All hands raised.] | 
will make it on the blackboard ; look 
sharp. What is it?’ “The figure 
one.” ‘When you look at the figure 
one, what do you think of?” “One 
pig.” “I will erase the word pig; 
what do you think of now?” “ One 
of any kind of things.” “In how 
many ways can we show one thing on 
the blackboard?” “Three.” ‘What 
is first?”’ “By a picture.” “Next?” 
By words.” “Next?” “By a fig- 
ure and a word.” [The class make 
rows of ones on their slates for the 
next lesson. The teacher should re- 
quest the children to bring from home 
two objects of the same kind for the 
next lesson.] 


Lesson 3.—To develop the idea of 


two concretely, then abstractly, final- 
ly to instruct the children to form the 
figure two. 

Illustration.— What has Mary in her 
hand?” “Two pins.” 


One is some-| 


Thomas try?” [He makes a figure 
out of proportion; hands raised.] 
Susie—“*’Tain’t good.’”’ [Hands are 
raised.] Martha—“ Susie ought to say 
‘It is not good,’ instead of ‘’Tain’t 
good.’” [The teacher here makes a 
remark about the use of the words 
ain’t, tain’t, etc.] ‘“‘Susie may place 
it on the board.” [A number of chil- 
dren required to make the trial.] 
Now each child may make a row of 
oues on his slate and a row of twos 





“What has | 


beside the ones. {Phe children re- 
quired to bring in the class three ob- 
jects of the same kind forthe next les- 
son.] 

Lesson 3.—To develop the idea of 
the number three. 
| Illustration —“ How many things 
|have you brought me_ to-day?” 
“Three.” “Each child will count 
the things he has brought, placing 
| them on my table. Mary may com- 
|mence.” I. R.—“One bean, two 
|beans, three beans.’”? John—‘‘ One 
leaf, two leaves, three leaves.’”? Each 
|child may write the figures one, two 
| and three on his slate, as I have writ- 


| ten them onthe blackboard, thus: 


} 
| 





12s 1.23 
12 8 12 8 
1238 12s 
| ete. cte. 


| Novre.—In the same manner develop 


the idea of the numbers to ten. It is 
better not to do more than this, as 
| there is danger that the child may not 
|comprehend groups of objects greater 
| than ten. At this stage of instruction, 
every figure and number should be 


Eddie?” “Two beans.” [In this way | ojosely associated with the objects 
the teacher passes around the class to | they represent, that any error may be 
ascertain whether each pupil has pre-| immediately corrected by the expeni- 


sented the proper number.] ‘ What | ence of the senses, that distinct, posi- 


; , 99 «6 0} 4 . . 
have Lin my hand?” “ Two grains of | tive and accurate conceptions may be 
corn.” “What now?” 


“Two ap-|formed in the mind. The lessons 
ples.” “What now ?”.Qne nut.” | should be entirely oral, and without 
“What now?” “Two nuts.” “How | the use of a text book. The teacher 
many buttons havelI laid on the ta-| should provide himself with a box 
ble?” “Two.” “Charlie may place 


two books on the table. Susan may 
place two pencils on the table. Each 


of the class may take two grains of 


corn from the table, and place them 
on his desk. Count them.” R. C.— 
“One grain, two grains.”’ “ Each pu- 
pil may bring one grain of corn to 
the table. Each may bring the other. 


Return to your seats. Each child may | 


filled with grains of corn or other ob- 
jects, in addition to the objects the 
children may bring into the class. 
Topeka, April 20, 1874. 
EDUCATION ABROAD. 
N ISS MARY E. BEEDY, former- 
— ly a teacher in the St. Louis 
High School, in a letter to the St.Louis 








raise two hands. One hand. Show 
one finger; one thumb; your two|says: 

eyes; your two noses.” §S. R.—‘ We| “Having now addressed fully one hun- 
can’t.” “Why not?” [William.]| 


dred public audiences in England, [reland 
" =a | and Scotland, I feel at liberty to speak of 
‘Because we have only one nose,”’ etc. | the way an American is received here. 
“What have I made on the black-| Last winter I gave, in fifteen of the large 
9 6 ” 66 sy | cities of the three kingdoms, a lecture on 
board ? “Two fishes. Are they |*The Joint Education of Young Men and 
real fishes?” “No, sir; they are only | Young Women in the American Schools 
pictures.” ‘For what do we use pic- | 204 Colleges,” the a =. — ae 
= ned oa) | pears in a latenumber of the Westminster 
tures?” “To make us think of real | Review, under the title of ‘ The Education 
fishes.” “ What else beside pictures | of Women in America.’ 
could I put on the board to make you| “| Was invited to prepare this lecture by 
‘ ”  «& Words,” | Some of the leading educational ladies of 
think of real fishes? ords.” | the country, with a view to getting the 
“What can I put in the place of the | subject of ‘mixed education,’ as itis called, 


word two?” 

| centres of tk ht. 
“Who can make the figure two on the piace line 
blackboard ?” [Several hands raised.} 
Edward—[He makes a figure one.] | 


Republican from Bristol, England, 





may try.” [She makes the right fig-| American the matter was all over, Vic- 





> iscunesed i 7 | 
“The figure two.” | discussed in some of the more advanced | 


ested in the scheme sent to my personal 
friends for testimonials of my fitness to 
speak on the subject, and though these 
seemed to be satisfactory, the ladies 
thought it not prudent to undertake the 
lecture. 

“ This manifestation of national distrust 
made me very anxious to get what I con- 
sidered the valuable results of our experi- 
ence in this matter before the British pub- 
lic, and an American friend (Mr. T. W. 
Pierce, of Boston, whose generous offer I 
refer to without his permission) kindly 
put his purse at my service to enable me 
to give the lecture independent of the con- 
sideration of expenses, in places where I 
should think it worth while to do so. I 
was going to Edinburgh, and as the sub- 
ject had already been so much talked of 
there in connection with admitting ladies 
to the medical classes of the university, I 
was anxious to give an account of our ex- 
periments in giving a general education to 
the youths of both sexes in common, and 
asked Mrs. McLaren, the sister of John 
Bright, through whose urgent entreaties 
I had been induced to remain in the coun- 
try for the winter to help in the franchise 
work, if she could not arrange for the lec- 
ture, and that I would be responsible for 
the expenses. She undertook it, but met 
many difficulties. The professors, though 
in favor of the coeducation, declined to 
take the chair on the ground that they 
knew nothing of me, and as a last resort 
she applied to a popular political leader, 
thinking that his name might at least 
bring a working class audience. Though 
the university degrees are always used af- 
ter a man’s name in this country whenever 
he is announced3for any public work, they 
were omitted from mine on the bills, 
through fear of frightening the public 
with the suspicion of strong-mindedness. 
When [ arrived I explained that my uni- 
versity degree was my only guarantee to 
the public confidence, and that the news- 
paper notices must not omit it. I found 
the general feeling was that the uneduca- 
ted political chairman would ruin the 
prospect of getting an audience of educa- 
tional people, and that the holiday festivi- 
ties were so engrossing everyone, that only 
avery small attendance could be hoped 
for. But strange to say, when the evening 
came, we found an overflowing audience 
of not less than twelve hundred, and full 
forty educational people holding platform 
tickets. The press gave long reports, and 
the professor who had been first and most 
urgently solicited to take the chair, and 
who sat in the back part of the audience. 
went home and wrote a most regretful and 
apologetic letter for the course he had ta- 
ken, expressing his frankest commenda- 
tions of both the matter and manner of 
the lecture judged by English standards. 
Next day my friends telegraphed to Aber- 
deen, and had the lecture arranged there, 
where I was already known from a suf- 
frage lecture. But here again both my 
personal and educational friends were 
afraid to appear in the chair, and a town 
councillor was induced to preside in virtue 
of his official capacity. Next I gave a lec- 
ture in Manchester, and Leeds friends 
came over to hear it to make a personal 
report to their committee, who then ven- 
tured toinvite me. In each case the inter- 
est awakened far surpassed any one’s ex- 
pectation, and the reports given by the 
press warranted a favorable consideration 
for the lecture in any place where it was 
presented. I next gave it at Belfast and 

ublin. At the latter place Mr. Pim, the 
member of Parliament for Dublin, was in 
the chair. Just at that time Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish university bill was before 
Parliament, and as the result of my lec- 
ture petitions from Dublin and Belfast 
were sent to Parliament asking that wo- 
men might be allowed to matriculate and 
compete for prizes in the new university 
on the same conditions as men. 

“The bill failed, and the petitions with 
it; but an educational movement was 
started, which at present gives a good deal 
of promise that Queen’s College, Belfast, 
will be the first. university in the realm to 
open its doois to women. I was every- 
where surprised at the interest »wakened 


Leeds was the first | by the facts I gave respecting our system 
chosen, and the Ladies’ Educational | of coeducation, and at the confidence thev 
Committee were asked to invite me to give | inspired in the merits of the system. I 
the lecture under their auspices. The sub- | h 
f _.. + | ject itself frightened some of them, and | 
“Is he right?” S.A.—‘No.” “Ella | when it came to be known that I was an | 


prepared the paper with a pretty 
thorough knowledge of what sort o 
things affect the English mind. I gave 
my own statement of facts, and followed 


ure, but several hands are raised.) | toria Woodhull and Dr, Mary Walker at| that up by citing from the published re- 


| once rose up before them as the types of 


Julig—“Tt is Will advanced American women, Those inter- 


too small,” 


= of Mr, Harris, of St. Louis, Dr. 
airchild of Oberlin, and the president of 
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Michigan University. Such confirmation 
left no room for distrust, and a fact seldom | 
slips loosely through an Englishman’s 
fingers. Mrs. Grey, whois the virtual head | 
(though the Princess Louise is §the nomi- | 
nal head) of the ‘‘ Educational Union to} 
Promote the Improved Education of Wo- | 
men,” came to hear the lecture at St. | 
George’s Hall, London, and, stopping to | 
speak with me after it was over, said 1} 
feel much obliged to you for what you are | 
doing. ‘The system is the right one, and 
must come in time, but I should injure the | 
work Iam doing if I should’attempt to} 
apply it at present. That must be left for | 
others.” But Mrs. Grey grew bold enough | 
at the recent meeting of the Sociai Science 
Congress to advocate establishing joint 
lecture classes for young men and young 
women. 

“Upon educational matters there is great 
eagerness among the liberal middle classes 
to hear what we are doingin America, and 
I am disposed to believe that they are 
quite ready to overvalue the quality of our 
work when they hear the facts in regard 
to it. My lecture was heard in Glasgow 
by a crowded and eager audience, though 
there was said to be great prejudice against 
Americans, and also against women who 
speak in public. But everything depends 
upon who takes the matter up. If aman 
of high social position takes the chair, 
both the quality and number of the audi- 
ence are secure, as well as attention from 
the press, and I found no difficulty in hav- 
ing the expenses of the lecture paid in 
each place where it was given. In speak- 
ing upon education I have always wished 
it known that I was an American, but in 
speaking for the franchise I would prefer 
it not to be known beforehand, for there 
wonld naturally be a feeling that I was 
likely to speak upon a political question 
from an American point of view.” 

AeA Sie 


OUR GIRLS. 





‘UST now, while there is so much 

talk on the subject of the health 

of the girls, does there not a grave 

duty devolve on the women, who are 
mostly their teachers ? 

Ought they not, if they feel the 
need of such knowledge, to inform 
themselves fully as to the causes which 
may injure health, and ought they not 
by precept and example, to take care, 
as far asin them lies, that they shall 
not be reproached with carelessness 
in regard to their girl pupils? 

In their just and proper anxiety for 
the intellectual progress of their pu- 
pils they should not forget that they 
have bodies as well as minds, and that 
the minds can not work with an im- 
perfect or injured instrument. 

There are many things which an in- 
telligent, consceintious and pure- 
minded woman has the opportunity, 
as she mingles with her girl pupils, to 
say to them, which may prevent much 
illness. It is her business to (see 
whether they are too tightly dressed, 
whether their feet, skirts or dresses 
are damp when they come in on a 
rainy day. 

The public opinion of any school is 
controlled largely, whether she will 
or no, by the teacher. She has it large- 
ly in her power to make it unfashion- 
able, in fact even disgraceful, to wear 
clothing so tightly drawn as to im- 
pede breathing. In fact, she has it 
largely in her power to make it felt to 
be a disgrace to be sick. 

No one can measure the influence 
which a competent woman teacher, if 
she will, may have in the line of 
health, not only present but future, of 
the girls under her charge. 

Simple rules as to diet, sleep and 
exercise come often with more au- 
thority from her than from the | 
mother. Are our women, the hun-| 
dred thousand intelligent women who | 
are our teachers to-day, thinking of| 








this question and realizing its impor-| 
tance ?” 
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E yield our own convictions,!of the school-house, as much as by 
and at the earnest solicitation | any other element that enters into the 
of a number of friends, print again | 


this cut of a small school-house. 

This house we think is too small. 
These States in the West and South 
are going to be speedily filled up with 
a people who will demand and must 
have the very best facilities for educa- 
ting their children. 

More and more, the people realize 





| points demand particular attention :— 
| First, that the building be so construc- 









EXTERIOR VLEW OF A COUNTRY SCIIOOL-HOUSE. 


Main building 30x24, 13 feet posts. 

A A, double porch, 16x6. 

B wood-house, 16x12. 

D passage, 16 by 4. 

E space in front of desks,{10 feet wide. 
F space in rear ot desks, 3 feet wide. 
G G aisles, 2 feet wide. 

L L aisles, 1 1-2 feet wide. 

HH desks, 3 1-2 feet long. 

II recitation seats. 


J J blackboards. 

K case for books and apparatus. 
S stove. 

T table. 


V V ventilators. 
Ground Plan. 


success of the school. 
“In building a school-house, three 


churches and halls. It is impossible 
for any person to occupy these seats 
long, without being forced out of 
shape; and when school children are 
confined to them for several hours a 
day for months and years, their backs 
will inevitably be more or less weaken- 
ed, with corresponding deformity of 
body. for life.” 

This evil and danger can now be ea- 


4sily and surely averted. A remedy 


has been devised in the . 
GOTHIC OR TRIUMPH DESK AND SEAT, 





£5 A 


as the following testimony will show. 

Mr. Wm. T. Harris, Sup’t of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, says: 

“The new patent Gothic Desks, with 
the curved folding slat-seat, with which 
you furnished the High School, are not 
only substantial and beautiful, but by their 
peculiar construction, secure perfect ease 
and comfort to the pupil, at the same time 
they encourage that upright position so de- 
cessary to the health and proper physical 
development of the young. These conside- 
rations commend this style of desk to all 
who contemplate seating school-houses.” 

The following letter, bearing upon 
the same point, is from Professor W. 
Clark, President of Franklin Female 
College, Holly Springs, Miss. He 
says. 

‘The ‘Gothic Desks’ ordered have come 
to hand. I like them very much indeed. 
Too much cannot be said in their favor. 
They are well constructed and cheap, and 
are made on true physiological principles. 
They are my beau ideal of what school 
desks should be. Ihave occupied and us- 
ed nearly every kind of school desks that 
have been made, and I consider the new, 
patent Gothic Desk superior to any other 
desk,in every respect. Wheneyer I want 
more I shall buy the ‘Gothic Desk.’ 
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AT WORK. 





N efficient county superintend- 

ent writes us as follows : 
After gathering all the light 1 can, 
I shall try to arrange a course of 
graded study for the schools of this 
county. The soil is good, but needs 
deep plowing and a great deal of cul- 





ted and arranged as to insure to pupils 
both physical health and comfort; sec- 


| ond, that it be neat and tasteful; third, 
| that it be inexpensive.” 


The school-houses in a majority of 


that good schools are absolutely ne-|the districts in this State have cost 
cessary—that intelligence begets thrift | nearly or quite as much as the one here 
and enterprise, and safety and obedi-| given, and yet they are vastly inferior 


ence to law. School officers should 
build to meet this growing population, 
with its growing demands. 

Each new school-house erected 
should seat from forty to sixty pupils. 
Add ten feet, and another window, to 
this plan, and this can be done. 

We have alarge number of letters 
from this and other States, asking for 
‘a cheap district school-house.” This 
is the best plan we know of, unless 
the house is built of logs. 

“ Nothing,” says our State Superin- 
tendent, “should excite a deeper in- 
terest, in any community, than the 
character of the school and school 
building. The qualities of the men 


the boys and girls of the neighbor- 


hood will be shaped by the conritions | and 


‘to itin every element of beauty and 
comfort. We here have the double 
| porch, affording ample room for en- 
| trances and clothes rooms; a school- 
‘room sufficiently large to give a plen- 
|tiful supply of pure air; everything 
| necessary to the health and comfort of 
| the pupils, and a building without pre- 
| tension, that is really an ornament to 
‘the district. The ground plan we 
present will give sittings for forty pu- 
pils. 

The seating of the school-house has 
come to be a very important matter, 
too. <A writer in a late number of 

THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH, 
|says: “One very prominent cause of 








‘and women who are developed from | Weak backs and crooked spines is the 


|unhygienic and wnanatomical seats 
enches of our school-houses, 


| 


tivating to make it produce a crop 
worthy of itself. 

Iam also going to labor to bring 
about, so far as possible, a uniformity 
of text books for my county. Our 
teachers are not yet zealous in self- 
culture. I fear many of them have 
no ambition beyond getting the small 
pittance doled out to them as wages 
—poor wages for poor teaching—a 
state of things which will continue 
until a higher ideal of excellence is 
placed before them. This higher 
ideal of the teacher’s calling can only 
be brought about by the influence of 
Normal schools—in hoc siyno vinces. 
The “North Western Missouri Nor- 
mal School”? must be regarded as a 
fixed fact. You see I have written it 
in capital letters, inclosing it in quo- 
tation marks, to see how it looks. 
Why do you not give a blast on your 
bugle horn in favor of it? 

Yours, 

Chillicothe, Mo., March 20, 1874. 

PO ae 

Show your freinds the JouRNAL 
and get them to subscribe for it, 
Terms, $1.50 per year, 


O. P. Q. 
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A STRONG ENDORSEMENT. 


W* take pleasure in presenting to 

our friends the following letter 
of encouragement and endorsement 
from his Excellency “Richard Coke, 
Governor of Texas: 





Exec. OFF., STA'TE OF TEXAS, } 

AustINn, Feb. 10, 1874.  § 

E. W. Kirkpatrick, Esq., editor and 

publisher American Journal of Ed- 
ucation : 

Dear Sir—Yours of 2d inst. is re- 
ceived. In reply I have to say that I 
am much interested in the education- 
al enterprises of the country, aud 
would say to you that you could se- 
lect no better field than Texas for 
your enterprise. You will meet with 
encouragement, I think, in this State, 
especially since you are an old Texan. 
I shall be pleased to further you in 
any way that I can in your enterprise. 

Very respectfully, 

RICHARD COKER, 
Governor. 

The undersigned have for many 
years been intimately acquainted with 
E. W. KirKPATRICK, editor and pro- 
prietor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF Epucation, at Austin, Texas. 
He merits—and the highest interest of 
the State demands—that his valuable 
paper be placed in the hands of every 
friend of education in the State. 

R. D. ALLIson,Senator 21st Dist. 
G. A. Foorr, Rep. 21st Dist. 

I have known Mr. KirKPATRICK 
most favorably for several years past, 
and most heartily commend his enter- 
prise to the public. 

J. W. THROCKMORTON. 





FASHIONABLE READING, 

E have been too modest in our 
editorial career. We confess 
it. We promise some reformation— 
in this direction—just how much we 
can not now tell. We are determined 
to furnish a certain amount of spicy, 

“ fashionable reading” hereafter. 
What we shall say ordo will depend 
upon circumstances, as “ fashions”? do 
change. Mark that chunk of wisdom 
thrown in gratuitously with the rest. 
We have been so modest that we 
have seldom published the good 
things our friends have said about us 
—friends, many of them, whose faces 
we have never seen, but who, appre- 
ciating the work we are doing, in 
building up our school system, have 
urged us again and again to let them 
state it, plainly and specifically. 
Now we propose to let them be) 
heard. 
Other papers, many, of the leading | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


T 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies, do | nal, and the teacher who tries to dispense 
this | with it will soon find that he or she is behind 


4 is |the times. But not only shouldevery teacher in 
Five editions of the AMERICAN | the State subscribe for and read it, but every | 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now | school officer, whether he be director of a sub- 
published each month. | district or clerk of a township, will find it of | 


. ag . 2. | 
3 great assistance to him in the discharge of his 
We never claimed to have over 


| official duties. Each number of the JouRNAL | 
twelve thousand circulation, but we | will contain an elevation and ground plan of a | 
have issued as high as ¢hirteen thou- | school building, designed to accommodate from | 
P 2 fifty tosix hundred pupils. This isa most inter- 
sand copies of the AMERICAN JOUR- esting and valuable feature. If the school au- 
NAL OF EDUCATION a month. | thorities in our country had access to the infor- 
Horace Greeley, after carefully in- | mation which will be imparted in this way, 


: ef P * of ree +. \|monthly, through the pages of this journal, 
vestigating the subject, gave it as his many serious mistakes in the construction and 


conviction that eight persons, ON AN) | furnishing of school houses would be avoided. ’? 
average, read every paper printed,| The Journal of Agriculture says of it: 
before it was destroyed. This would ““Comely in appearance, rich in the quality of 


° hendred th ‘ ] its articles, earnestly devoted to all true educa- 
give us over one hunare thousanc tional interests, it should be found in the hands | 
readers, every month. 


of every friend of progress in the land. As a 
We do not publish an edition of | medium of educational intelligence, it must be- 
thirteen thousand each month; but ere nee Sengher que achesl at- 
we had calls from thirteen States for | 
over two thousand copies of our last | 
issue more than we were able to sup-| 
ply. i our larger towns and cities, if 
The cuts and plans of school houses | not in four cases out of five, in 
—the practical suggestions for teach-| rural sections, villages and smaller 
ers and school officers, and the articles towns also, the boys have to leave 
by the best writers in the country, on school principally by the age of fif- 
educational subjects, all combine to|teen years. Whatever benefits the 
create this demand, and make this school is to give such pupils must be 
journal a necessity to every teacher.|civen by the age of fifteen. If four 
Allthese things we have been mod-| boys out of five leave school about 
est about in the past. We are getting that time of life, and go to work, or 
over this drawback now, as will be if even two-thirds leave so early, or, 
seen by the following, which we hope again, if one-half are compelled by 
our subscribers will show 





HALF-BUILT. 


their | that time to earn their own living, or 
friends : \some part of it, the school should 
FROM NEW YORK. meet the case. In other words, the 
Please read whut Mr. B. G. Clap, ex-school | }ov needs arithmetic enough for his 
commissioner of the second district of Oswego 3 = a besiness man. e as ok aol 
county, says of the AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Epv- | “SCS &8 &@ DUSINess Man, and Must ge 
CATION : it in school to better advantage thay 
‘‘The American Journal of Education is, || any where else or at any later period. 
judge, from the several educational journals But here is the problem : Given, a 
which I have had the pleasure of regularly read- : ‘el = 
ing, the best the land affords. It treats of educa- | Programme of studies which boys 
tion from a practical standpoint; its style is| and girls of ordinary talents and dili- 
pleasant, and it seems to be a model in its line; evence can not master before they are 
and I would most earnestly recommend every nantan rears old. Yet I alf A 
live teacher to read it. Tax-payers, school offi- | venteen years old, et a halt or 
cers and parents will do their respective parts| more of these scholars must, by pain- 
more effectually and cheerfully if they will read | fy] necessity. leave school two years 


it. MINNESOTA earlier than this, and stop in the mid- 
Prot. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the Firs: dle of the course—half-way through 
Normal School of Winona, Minn., says: arithmetic, say in common fractions; 


“I desire to congratulate you upon the high |i, veography, at the map of Europe, 
character which the JourNac has attained. It , ith z 
has become an acknowledged power, not only in | Of the British Islands, and the rest in 
Missouri, but in the great West and Southwest, the same style. 
and you have a right to feel proud of your suc- This is not a mere imaginary “ase, 
cess. With such able and spirited writers as you " a real . Wek Ss it W 
are bringing into the service of this journal, ut a rea one. oamow it. <—- 
there can scarcely be any limit to the good you | go to the public schools, where it is 
will achieve.’’ constantly occurring, year by year. 
The trustees and principals all mourn 
; over, but do nothing to meet, the dif- 

**We have read the American Journal of Edu- ficulty, tl wreat di sox: aie 
cation for years, and unhesitatingly pronounce capes y> _ great an umeasuranic 
it the best paper of the kind ever published—an | eVil of letting these scholars go out 
excellent guide and adviser to teachers and/half prepared, half armed for the 
school officers, and a necessity for every friend of | fight. Thousands and tens of thou- 
popular instruction. . 4 

The editor of the Sherman Register writes us as S@nds are thus the sufferers in our | 
follows: large cities every year. All they 

‘‘The friends of education in Texas will wel- | joarned was good; they did not learn 


come and aid an enterprise so directly promot-| 2 i? 
ing all the best interests of the State. The Amer- | Y hat théy needed most of all, most 


ican Journal of Education is certainly the best| urgently, viz.: in arithmetic, U. S. 


educational paper in the United States, and its | money, with percentage in its chief | 
small price brings it within the reach of every | 5S ae 
applications. 


person. epee ores 
‘*The American Journal of Education devotes | Mere utilitarianism, in its narrow 


its columns to the educational work of every views of what will pay, is purblind, 
State in the Union, Texas included, and even for- | paltry and mole-like. It is the whole 


eign countries, forming the most complete re- ‘ 
cord of the progress of civilization ever laid up- | Man that should be cultured, in God- 


TEXAS. 


The San Antonio (Texas) Express says : 





ar’s intellect is like a half-built ship 
or steamer, not fit to launch, but far 
too costly in substance, outlay and re- 
sults to lose. Or, to put it in another 
light, a scholar at such a stage of edu- 
cation is only half baked, and it is a 
damage to the flour to do only so 
much with it, and a fraud to the pur- 
chaser to put it off on him or to let 
him receive him as a well baked loaf. 

Adaptation is the urgent need here. 
Adapt the course to the scholar’s ne- 
cessities. Adapt the book, the teach- 
ing, to the scholar’s limited opportu- 
nities. The bed must be chosen to fit 
the boy. The scholar certainly can 
not be stretched to fit the very lengthy 
bed. As the Sabbath was made to 
bless man, and man was not created 
solely to keep the Sabbath, so the ed- 
ucational forces and tools were raised 
and made and paid to benefit their 
subjects, the pupils, as much as possi- 
ble. Very clearly, the scholars were 
not created, reared, clothed, fed and 
all, expressly to uphold any grandiose 
schools. 





WORK TO BE DONE. 

HE work to be done by teachers, 

school officers and the friends of 
our public schools, is so clearly and 
definitely defined by the several pro- 
visions of the school law, that it would 
seem unnecessary to call attention to 
this matter further; but the facts de- 
veloped by the reports of county su- 
perintendents show that a large num- 
ber of school districts were not or- 
ganized last year, and so failed, of 
course, to secure any of the public 
money to sustain their schools. 

The people who thus wronged them- 
selves and their children did not, 
however, escape taxation; they were 
taxed to pay the expenses incurred in 
sustaining schools in other places, but 
were, by their want of interest and 
inaction, deprived of the use of their 
own money. These things ought not 
soto be. The property of the State 
should educate the children of the 
State. The property of non-residents 
which, like all other property, is en- 
hanced in value by the thrift and in- 
telligence of the people growing out 
of good schools, should be taxed to 
help defray the expense of sustaining 
good schools. There is no reason ex- 
isting now to prevent a proper legal 
and lawful organization of every 
school district in the State, and we 
call upon the friends of education to 
see that it is done. 








BE CAREFUL. 

T is a mistake to suppose that any- 
thing is really gained in hastening 

a child’s education by stimulating it 
to undue exertion. Experience has 
demonstrated that a few hours of 
study a day, supplemented with pro- 
per physical exercise, result in more 








on our table. Its cost is only $1 50a year, and like symmetry, for this life and all the | 
every teacher and school officer ought to have it. future. But the evil, the sore evil we | 
MISSOURI. 


Prof. Edward B. Neely. of St. Joseph, says: 
‘*Many of the articles published each month 
are worth infinitely more than the price charged 


or letting out the youngster at this | 


necessarily early age without enough | on too fast, 


thorough and permanent unfolding of 
the faculties than many hours of close 


wish to point out, is that of sending | application alone. A child is really 


better educated for not being pushed 
Besides, what is the use 


for & year’s subscription. No teacher or schoo! | done in the most essential studies to|to a man or woman of a mind cram- 
officer can afford to do without this jour-| float him off, Such a half-taughtschol-' med with learning and versed in sci- 
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ence and metaphysics, if bodily health 
be wanting? A bad digestion and a 
head never free from pain will paral- 
yze the brightest intellect, and render 
unavailable all the dear-bought acqui- 
sition of years. A comparatively 
limited education, backed by a strong 
and vigorous physical constitution, 
will accomplish far more in the battle 
of life than the greatest acquirements 
coupled with feebleness and ill health. 
The able men and the influential wo- 
men of the day are not those who 
have had the most schooling, but 
those whose bodily strength enables 
them to endure the most mental as 
weli as physical fatigue. 





MORE SWINDLING. 
COUNTY Superintendent in 
Kansas writes as follows: 

“Please give me your opinion as to 
the utility of ‘‘ Wood’s Mathematical 
Charts ” in the schoolroom. About a 
dozen districts in this county have 
them, but I can not see that they are 
adapted to the wants of our schools, 
and therefore advise teachers not to 
waste time upon them. Five agents 
were in the county at one time selling 
them, but they carefully avoided me, 
saying to school boards, when asked 
my opinion about them, that the law 
prohibited the superintendent from 
recommending them. They were sold 
here at $34 per set. R. C. C. 

It seeins a pity, after all that has 
been published upon these map and 
chart swindlers, that directors should 
fool away the money of the people 
and the time of the children on these 
worthless things. Superintendent 
Bateman of [linois and Superintend- 
ent Mouteith of Missouri have both 
exposed these swindling agents, and 
we have printed these exposures sev- 
eral times. School directors had bet- 
ter order as advised from some re- 
sponsible school furnishing house. 








EDUCATION YS. SICKNESS. 


ROM a recently delivered address 

of Prof. C. F. Chandler, of Col- 

umbia Collegé, New York, we extract 
the following: 


“Tn 1872 the number of deaths in New 
York was over 32,000 in a population of 
1,000,000, or, as it is technically spoken of, 
32 per cent. in the thousand. It is impor- 
tant to know how this death rate is dis- 
tributed among the ages, as it is the first 
point in determining how to prevent death. 
and we find to our horror that nearly one- 
half the deaths are of children less than 
five years old, showing that the causes 
leading to this great death rate are depend- 
ent nof so much on the action of persons 
themselves as of those who should care 
for them. Between the ages of five and 
twenty, 121-2 per cent. more die, so that 
before reaching manhood 62 per cent. of 
our population dies. For the remaining 
period it is distributed more equally ; from 
twenty to twenty-five about 5 per cent.; 
from twenty-five to thirty, 5 per cent.; 
from thirty to thirty-five, about 5 per 
cent; from thirty-five to forty, alittle over 
4 per cent.; from forty to forty-five, alittle 
less than 4 per cent.; from forty-five to fif- 
ty, 3 per cent.; from fifty to fifty-five, the 
percentage is 2 1-2; from fifty-five to sixty, 
2 1-2; from sixty to seventy, about 2, and 
trom seventy to seventy-five, a little over 
one per cent. Then the number falls off. 
In fact, all but 5 per cent. die before they 
reach three score and ten.” 


Now, no one of us supposes that 
this result is a necessary one. We 
know that disease is simply the result 


of the violation of physical laws. We 
know, also, that although some would 
violate these natural lawsif they knew 
them, so large a majority as this 
would not. The conclusion seems in- 
evitable that the large amount of sick- 
ness which such a report shows is 
mostly the result of ignorance. 

It may be replied that in civil life 
we find every day deliberate viola- 
tions of civil laws which are perfectly 
well known; e. g., every boy who 
steals apples knows that there are 
laws against stealing, or rather laws 
which will act against the stealer. 
But—and this isa large but—every 
boy knows also that there is a fair 
chance that he will not be caught, and 
thus a fair chance that he will not be 
punished. No boy would be so fool- 
hardy as to steal, if he were perfectly 
sure that a policeman at arm’s length 
were carefully observing his move- 
ments, and that no amount of tearful 
pleading could prevent him from be- 
ing sentenced. 

And so with most other crimes 
against the State. Hither the offender 
is ignorant of the law, or else he hopes 
to escape the penalty of its violation. 

But in the case of the vioiation of 
physical laws, no escape from the pen- 
alty is possible. We are dealing here 
with the soulless forces of matter, and 
no tears or prayers will avail the of- 
fender. 

We plant our dwellings in the midst 
of a swamp, and are racked with fe- 
ver and ague; we spend a summer 
night on a rice plantation, and the 
terrible ‘country fever ”’ destroys, if 
not our lives, at least all prospect of 
any future usefulness; we allow our 
sewers to become clogged up, and ty- 
phoid. fever and cholera carry off our 
children by the hundreds; we expose 
the little ones to undue cold, and 
weaken their systems by undue in- 
dulgence, and the croup or cholera 
morbus takes them from us. We yield 
to their tears and entreaties to be al- 
lowed to do what we know is unrea- 
sonable aud improper, but nature 
does not yield to our tears when we 
ask that they be spared to us. 

Her laws are inexorable. 

Now, if this wide-spread disobedi- 
ence of physical laws is due to our ig- 
norance of them, our knowledge of 
them will tend to prevent it; and if it 
is due to the want of knowledge of 
the fact that these are inexorable, that 
they demand “ an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,” knowledge will 
equally tend to prevent it. In either 
case, education is the remedy. And 
we do not refer here simply to educa- 
tion in the mechanism of our own 
bodies. Any real education, in what- 
ever line, provided it be education, 
and not the mere acquiring of facts, 
will help along the day when man 
shall live to. three score and ten, and 
leave the world “somewhat the wiser 
for his living.” 








Get the school directors to subscribe 
for the JouRNAL, so they may kcep 
posted as to their duties, and see what 
is being done for schools in this and 





other States, Terms $1 50 per yearin 
advance, 





Texas. 


ON. O. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Texas, asks for a hearty 
co-operation on the part of County 
Superintendents and other school offi- 
cers, in carrying out the important 
provisions of the school law of the 
State. He says: : \ 
“Trustees are authorized to employ) 
teachers at reasonable rates. ‘They may 
either agree on a monthly salary or a 
monthly rate for each pupil. Due care} 
should be exercised in this regard, as th 
salary must be part paid by the State, anc 
art by the inhabitants of the District 
‘he trustees should exercise economy, 
should be vigilant, and require schools to 
be conducted according to the regulations 
of, the Board of Directors. 
The schools must continue, when ‘onl 







ed, for four consecutive months, unless 
some cause intervenes that renders it im- || 


practicable. In such cases, the remainder 


of the term may be taught at asubsequent } 


period./ 

Four weeks are, for the present, to be 

regarded as a month, under the law. 
‘eachers’ certificates are valid only in 
the county where issued. 

Teachers’ accounts for services, render- 
ed according to the provisions of the new 
law, are payable in the county where the 
service may be rendered. -_ 

/ Payments of teachers, for services rete 

ered under the present law, will be made 
in part by the State school fund due the 
several counties, as soon as the Legisla- 
ture prescribes the basis on which the five 
hundred thousand dollars State fund, ap- 
propriated for the payment of teachers, 
is to be apportioned to the several coun- 
ties. This amount will pay a portion of 
teachers’ salaries. Any deficiency must 
be supplied by a special school tax, levied 
on the inhabitants of the school district 
where such deticiency exists. From the 
returns in this office, there are over two 
hundred and fifty thousand children with- 


.|in the scholastic age. The five hundred 


thousand dollars appropriated for payment 
of teachers for the scholastic year ending 
August 31, 1874, when apportioned, would 
allow less than two dollars to each child, 
from the State fund. ‘The balance necessa- 


ry to support the public schools for four }) 
months must be raised by speciai taxation |) 


in each district.) 

All taxes levied by Boards of Directors 
shall be assessed and collected as other 
taxes, by the officers charged with that 
duty. According toa recent opinion of 
the Attorney General, the Boards of Di- 
rectors levy the tax and cause it to be col- 
lected. 

Claims for former service, that have been 
approved by the late Superintendent, pri- 
orto the twenty-second of January, need 
no further approval at this office. 


Presidents of Boards of School Direct 
ors are ex officio County Superintendents, 
and as such their pay accounts will be ap- 
proved at the rate of four dollars per day 
for every whole day. Parts of days may 
be included. County Superintendents may 
receive pay for as many as thirty days in{ 
such capacity; and as many as twenty 
days as member of Board of ago 4 
hen a free school is blended wifh a 
private school, according to the provisions 
of section thirty-seven, Act of May 22, 
1873, the principal of such school must re- 
ceive pupils within the scholastic age free, 
of charge. The number of pupils whic 
he will be allowed to receive, and the con- 
trol and supervision of the school, will be 
regulated by the Board of School Direc- 
tors. The pay of such marr for ser- 
vices in the free school department, will be 


fixed by the Board of Trustees of the dis-/ 
a 


trict, 








Your Postoffice Address. 


We have a large number of postal 
card inquiries on various matters of 
importance to our friends, but the 
name of their postoffice is not given, 
and of course we can not answer 
them. Will you please give us your 
postoffice address and your name too, 
plainly written? If so, we will try 


— 








THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL. 





Louis Agassiz, teacher. This was 
the heading of his simple will; this 
was his chosen title; and it is well 
known throughout this country, and 
in other lands, how much he has done 
to raise the dignity of the profession, 
and to improve its methods. His 
friends, the friends of education, pro- 
pose to raise a memorial to him, by 
placing upon a strong and enduring 
basis the work to which he devoted 
his life, the Museum of Comparative 
"Zoology, which is at once a collection 
of natural objects, rivaling the most 
celebrated collections of the Old 
World, and a school open to all the 
iteachers of the land. 

It is proposed that the teachers and 
pupils of the whole country take part 
in this memorial, and that on the 
birthday of Agassiz, the 28th day of 
May, 1874, they shall each contribute 
something, however small, to the 
Teachers’ and Pupils’ Memorial Fund 
in honor of Louis Agassiz; the fund 
to be kept separate, and the income 
to be applied to the expenses of the 
Museum. JOHN EATON, 

Com. of Education, Washington,D.C. 
JOSEPH HENRY, 

Sec. Smithsonian Institution. 
JOSEPH WHITE, 
W. T. HaRRIs, 
EDWARD J. LOVELL, 
JOHN 8. BLATCHFORD, 
Jas. M. BARNARD. 

All communications and remittan- 
ces for the ‘Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Fund” of the “Agassiz Memorial,” 

ay be sent to the Treasurer, 

Jas. M. BARNARD, 

Room 4, No. 18 Exchange street, 

Boston. 








Ler it be remembered that an igno- 
rant man or woman is always and ev- 
erywhere helpless. An ignorant peo- 
ple are always and everywhere a help- 
less and unproductive people. 

No intelligent man will find fault 
with legitimate taxation for legitimate 
purposes, and noinvestment pays bet- 
ter than the money expended to edu- 
cate the people. 





and answer all inquiries promptly. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 





to one-half of the community, by a dis- 


ECENTLY we spent a day or two in 
Columbia, and improved the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to look through the 
State University. 
We were, we confess, greatly surprised 
and pleased by the evidence on every hand 





crimination based solely upon a birth dis- | 


tinction, is worse than un-American. It 
is an injury to society as a whole, a loss to 
the favored class, a wrong to the unfa- 
vored. Boston University, therefore, wel- 


| comes to all its advantages young women 


of the substantial growth and progress of | and young men on precisely the same con- | 


the University. Students have been gath-| ditions. It welcomes women, not merely 
ered from every part of the State, so that | to the bench of the pupil, but to the chair 
the numbers now enrolled in the several | of the professor.” 

departments reach about six hundred. Its! The University of the State of Missouri, 
equipment and means of instruction are | ynder Dr. Read, does all this. 

of a very high order, affording every fa- 
cility for the study of all subjects coming 
within the sphere of a practical and lib- | 


(=e @e- 





eral education. 

Those who are conversant with the state | 
of affairs when Dr. Read acéepted the po- 
sition of President of the University, are | 
aware that there was not much but faith | 
and a great necessity to build upon. 

Dr. Read brought to his work a large 
experience, as he had been connected with 
the leading literary institution and educa- 
tion of the country for more than forty 
years. He brought, too, vast capacity for 
labor, great administrative ability, and a 
wonderful activity of mind, with fixed hab- 
its of punctuality, such as any thorough | 
business man cultivates and insists upon. | 
Experience and observation placed him 
fully abreast with the great educational 
movements of the day. We doubt wheth- 
er the curators could have laid their hands 
on another man who combined the quali- 
ties which could, with the elements they | 
had to contend with, insure success. In 
this work of reconstruction Dr. Read has 
been the inspiring genius—the very Bis- 
marck—until now the University has ac- 
quired a reputation abroad, as well as at 
home, which is an honor to Missouri ; and 
all this has been accomplished in an in- 
credibly short space of time, when we 
consider what there was—or rather what 
there was not—to begin with, and consid- 
er, too, that institutions of this class are 
proverbially of slow growth. 

Dr. Read has been assisted by an able 
faculty, and by strong friends of the Uni- 
versity in Columbia and other parts of 
the State. The University, under the 
constitution, forms a part of the State sys- 
tem of education, and for many reasons 
requires to be carefully looked after. Its 
proper administration is a matter of con- 
cern to the whole people, and it must not 
be made the football of either or any po- 
litical party. We have received several 
communications commenting severely on 
the action of the Legislature in increasing 
the number of curators. 

The people, the students and the faculty 
were, With extraordinary unanimity, for 
Dr. Read's re-election, and when the re- 
sult of the meeting of the curators at Rol- 
la was telegraphed to Columbia, there 
were speeches made, cannon fired, and ev- 
ery exhibition of joy manifested. 


We shall discuss this matter more at 
length in subsequent issues. 

Christian College and Stephen’s College 
are both very popular and are ably and 
liberally conducted in the interests of the 
higher education of women; but we en- 
dorse the views of President Warren, of 
Boston University. He says in regard to 

‘ the coeducation of the sexes, that a uni- 
versity should not be instituted and en- 
dowed *‘for the benefit of a class. It is 
the highest organ of human society for 
the conservation, furtherance, and com- 
munication of knowledge ; for the induc- 
tion of successive generations into its pos- 
session; for the service of mankind into 


FARE. 


rT\HE only way to avoid the evils of 


ignorance is to adopt a compulso- | “ieee 
af to adop u , | learn English, and oftenest unlearn 
must | 


We 


ry system of education. 


‘THE ALEMBIC OF NATIONAL WEL-. 


“pass the entire population through | 


the alembic of the public school.” 


Such are the views set forth in one of | 


i yular periodicals a short time | : He 
the poy = als a shot | duty, of being so far Americanized as 


since. 

When I was reading this lately, and 
found the term alembic, it seemed an 
excellent term to use, in order, by the 
metaphor, to express the transform- 


ing power of our educational institu- | : 
s | must not attack it. 


tions. 
With a view to ascertain and use 
[ went to the dictionary and the cy- 


is now disused, as other articles have 


teusive use. The alembic was used in 
distilling, drop by drop, converting 
the more volatile body into a vapor by 
means of heat, and condensing this 
product. 

The world of ocean-waters is a vast 
alembic. 


restrict the benefits of such an institution | here are heterogeneous, and; as such. | very justly, we think, that “ while it 


| need to be made homogeneous, or, in| is desirable to have as many schools 


more familiar phrase, to be first or 
last completely Americanized. Web- 
ster’s spelling book, sold by millions 
|of copies, has nationalized the spell- 
ing and the pronunciation of our lan- 


in operation as it is possible to main- 
tain with the revenue at command, it 
is unwise and very prejudicial to our 
interests to establish and maintain 
schools at the expense of the teachers 





guage, so that our distinctive Ameri-|—which is the case whenever their 
canisms are local and vanishing, rath-|salaries are in arrears. Carefulness 
er than general and firmly rooted. |on the part of the board in incurring 
The rapidity, the irresistible power of | obiigations aud prompt payment of 
our national life is felt by all foreign- | all indebtedness, will secure the confi- 
ers, especially from lands of a differ-|dence of the community, the best 
ent tongue. The Germanimmigrants grade of teachers for our schools, and 
may speak only the mother tongue | the greatest efficiency for our work.” 
‘here, though most pick up all the | a — 

English they can. But the German| IT is said that the last number of Har- 
immigrants’ children each and all |?e7’s Weekly contains more reading mat- 
ter than an average octavo volume. The 


and lose what little German their par- 
ents spoke, especially in larger cities 
and towns. 

The certainty, the necessity, the 


to be good citizens, cau be denied by 
no sound thinker, by no true patriot. 
Ignorance must not hinder it. Sect 


|must not raise a barrier against it. 


Caste must not stand aloof. Party 
The good citizen 


}is the product of universal education. 


é . |Noother alembic can produce good 
the best meaning of the term alembic, | 


citizens, sufficiently intelligent to 


i if, aes @ ine |know their cights and their duties; 
ne cee vee eee | sufficiently fraternized as a band of 


: a | brothers, graduates from that most 
been invented more effective for ex- | 


beneficent alma mater, the public 
chool, to unite always for justice, law 


and liberty. Let the alembic trans- 


| form and perpetuate good citizenship; 
| let it consume all worthless, all dead- 


The sun supplies its ocean- | 


flood of heat poured down with tem- | 
perate warmth or with tropical ardor | 


over many thousands of square miles 
during the long days of sultry sum- 
mer. What is distilled? The invisi- 


ble and innumerable drops of vapor, | 


rising often unseen, and, when seen, 
in light wreaths, fine as a bridal veil, 


pass up into the cooler air, and there | 


condense into larger drops, and cling | 


together as clouds. 
Hence, the dew. 


Henee, the rain. | 
: ape 
Nature distils them | 


from her alembic perpetually, and on | 


a world-wide scale. Wherever she 
finds the surfaces of fluids, she sets up 


her distillation, from the foulest of 


morasses, the most loathsome of rot- 
ten fens. 


from vegetables and animal bodies are 
distilled the volatile fluids and gase- 
ous matters; from wood are distilled 


tar, naptha, pyreligneous acid; from | 


bituminous coal, coke, coal tar, am- 
moniacal liquids, inflammable gases. 
If the article remains a liquid, it is 
called a distillate ; if it becomes a sol- 
id, it is termed a sublimate. 


ly refuse. L. W. Hart. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 20, 1874. 


-— 


~ LOUISI 





NA. 
W FE find in the New Orleans Times 
of late date, received through 
the courtesy of Hon. R. M. Lusher, an 
interesting account of the commence- 
ment exercises of the Peabody Nor- 
mal Seminary. The Times states that 
the pupils in attendance at the semin- 
ary for the session just ended num- 
bered one hundred and seventy. The 
new session has just commenced with 
fully as large a list of scholars. All 
graduates of high schools are received 
and are trained to be teachers, free of 
cost. George Peabody is dead in the 
body, but he lives daily and nobly in 


| the generous consecration of his great 
From plants are distilled essences; | 


fortune to the education of the teach- 
ers of the South. 

The large audience convened to wit- 
ness the exercises were addressed by 
Prof. W. C. Rogers and several other 
| gentlemen, the theme naturally being 
| the dignity, responsibilities and trials 
| of the teacher’s profession; the spe- 
|(ial importance to Louisiana of good 
|schools and good teachers ; the fair 


Or, to make it clearer to many of | promise held out by the- graduating 


our readers, we invite them to go to 


the druggist, and see him distil col-| 


ogne water and many other delicate 
products. Some of our more thor- 
ough readers will wish to get a glass 
retort and receiver, or flask and bent 
glass tube, to experiment with them. 

Now, to apply the metaphor. The 





all highest social offices, To artificially 


as. 
€° 
. 


various races that meet and mingle 





classes of this seminary toward ac- 
complishing this honorable mission, 
and well merited words of encour- 
agement and praise to pupils and 
teachers. 

Mrs. Kate R. Shaw, an accomplished 
teacher, is the Principal of this school. 

Hon. Wm. G. Brown, State Super- 
intendent of Public Education, says 





most popular authors of England and 
America write constantly for the Weekly. 
As a journal of choice reading, combined 
with artistic attractions of the very high- 
est order, it leaves every competitor in the 
distance, and is doubtless the best and 
cheapest periodical in the world. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


PurLosopny OF ENGLISH LITERATURE—A 
-Course of Lectures delivered in the 
Lowell Institute. By John Bascom. 
12mo, pp. xii. 318. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Gray, Ba- 
ker & Co. Prieo, $1 75. 

We have in these twelve lectures a most 
scholarly and finished discussion of the 
determining and shaping principles of our 
best literature. 

The influences which helped to make 
Shakspeare and Pope and Johnson and 
Scott and Byron are carefully traced, and 
the volume gives a far more satisfactory 
and instructive presentation of the general 
subject of English literature, historically 
viewed, than any of the many recent 
works which simply register the names of 
authors, outline their biographies, and di- 
versify with fragmentary selections from 
their works. It is admirably printed and 
well bound, as are ali the books of this 
firm. 


We invite the attention of teachers and 
others to the following list of scientific 
works lateiy issued by the same house, en- 
titled ‘* Putnam’s Elementary Science Se- 
ries.” Printed uniformly in 16mo, fully 
illustrated, 75 cents each : 

1. Practicat PLANE anp Soiip GEom- 

ETRY. By H. Angel, Islington Sci- 

ence School, London. ; 

MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND Draw- 
ING. By E. Tomkins, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Liverpool. 

Acoustics, Lignt anp Herat. By 
William Lees, A. M., Lecturer on 
Physics, Edinburgh. 

OrGanic CHEMISTRY. By W. Mar- 
shall Watts, D. sc., (Lond.,) Gram- 
mar School, Speer. 

GroLocy. By W.S. Davis, LL. D., 


Derby. 
MinERALOGY. By J. H. Collins, F. 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 





2. 


G. 3. 
Society, Falmouth. 

ANIMAL PuysioLocy. By John An- 
gell, Senior Science Master, Gram- 
mar School, Manchester. 

SysTEMATIC AND Economic Botany. 
By J. H. Balfour, M. D., Edinburgh 
University. 

Navication. By Henry Evers, LL. 
D., Plymouth. 

NavTIcaL ASTRONOMY. 
Evers, LL.D. 

22a. STEAM AND THE StrEAM ENGINE— 

Land and Marine. By Henry Evers, 
LL.D., Plymouth. 
226. STEAM AND STEAM ENGINE—Locomo- 


21. By Henry 


twe. By Henry Evers, LL.D., 
Plymouth. 

23. PrysicaL GroGcrapHy. By John 
Macturk, F. R. G. 8S. 

24, Practicat Cuemistry. By John 





Howard, London, 
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26. Astronomy. By J.J. Plummer, Ob- 
servatory, Durham. 
25. QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Prof. J. Butstein. 
“They contain more information for the) 
price than anything we have yet seen.”— 


SEX IN EDUCATION. 





I. Sex in Education; or, A Fair 
Chance for the Girls. By Edward 
.H. Clarke, M. D. Bostot: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


Ill. The Education of American 
Girls; Considered in a Series of 
Essays. Edited by Aina C. Brack- 
ett. New York: G. F. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1874. 


Ill. Sex AND Education. A Reply to 
Dr. E. H. Clarke’s ‘Sex in Educa- 
tion.” Edited with an introduction 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1874. For sale 
by Gray, Baker & Co. 

There are times in the history of 
the world when the elements are so 
wrought up into a tension that a very 
small matter may furnish the occasion 
of an immense explosion. So it is 
even in smaller affairs. Just at the 
close of last year, the question of fe- 
male education had reached nearly the 
height of its tension. What with the 
simultaneous movement all over the 
civilized world toward the political 
emancipation of women, and especial- 
ly the phase of the same movementin 
this country—what with the pressure 
that followed for admission of women 
into our higher institutions of learn- 
ing and the general yielding on the 
part of Western institutions, which 
made the contest very bitter in the 
East,—the public had become so 
sharply divided on the question that 
any new development on either side 
was calculated to make a sensation. 
At this moment appeared Dr. Clarke’s 
“Sex in Education,” taking the mod- 
ern psycho-physiological basis, hold- 
ing the doctrine that body and the 
correlations of its forces determine 
mind, and conversely that the force 
consumed in mental exertion is sub- 
tracted from physiological develop- 
ment. Ina very direct and plain spo- 
ken manner, and with not a little of 
the professional ex cathedra flourish, 
he stated the prominent physiological 
facts of the female organism and drew 
inferences from these hostile to the 
present system of education, and es- 
pecially to the system of coeducation. 
The book is certainly a remarkably 
fine specimen of plausible statement. 
Taking his seat firmly on the principle 
that females beyond a certain age 
should be careful of themselves at cer- 
tain periodic intervals, and after im- 
pressing this on the mind very viyidly 
by means of a few clinica] cases mi- 
nutely described, he proceeds to draw 
conclusions against any system of ed- 
ucation that undertakes to educate 
girls in the same way as boys. This 
he calls ‘identical coeducation.” 
Amplifying this conclusion at certain 
favorable moments when he has made 
a point in the mind of the reader in 
reference to some aggravated case, he 
gradually builds upand strengthens, in 
the minds of the unwary, the impres- 
sion that the coeducation of the sexes 
in one institution is utterly to be 


over the whole problem of female ed- 
ucation. 


There should be a week of rest eve- 
Ty month to girls, in which they 
should not study. This forms his 
major premise, and with ithe con- 
cludes that coeducation is imprac- 
ticable for the reason that such res- 
pites on the part of the girls 
would hinder the progress of the rest 
of the class. But he does not seem to 
note the important fact that such a 
major premise allows just as logically 
the conclusion that all class recitation 
whatever must be given up for girls, 
inasmuch as they must beso irregular 
in their attendance that the class work 
as such cannot be’ brought up to an 
efficient tension. At least this would 
be the case in classes formed of girls 
alone, if it were true of mixed classes. 
Hence, the school must be given up 
and the private tutor adopted for the 
education of girls after their four- 
teenth year. If this is not an attack 
on the cause of the higher education 
of women, it would be very difficult 
to conceive of one. The psycho- 
physiological characteristic of the 
male is persistence, and that of the 
female, periodicity, he tells us. It 
would seem from his repeated assev- 
erations that woman has the right to 
the highest education and the ability 
to obtain it ‘in her own way,’’ that 
Dr. Clarke understands little of the 
necessities of school organization. 
Otherwise he would perceive that he 
strikes not so much against the coed- 
ucation of the sexes as against the co- 
education of the females with each 
other, and, in fact, opposes class in- 
struction altogether for girls. 

The materialistic tone of the work 
shocks the sensibilities far more than 
its conclusions. To preach up the sub- 
ordination of mind and its culture 
to the organization of the body chills 
and represses aspiration. If we are 
brothers and sisters to the worms and 
alike with them the children of the 
clods of the valley, what matters it 
whether we live long or live well? 
The tone of medical works in our 
time is mostly in this materialistic 
strain of Dr. Clarke’s “ chiefly clinic- 
al” essay. 

To use the language of Mrs. Dall, 
“Women read this essay with person- 
al humiliation and dismay. A certain 
materialistic taint is felt throughout 
the whole, such as saddens most of 
our intercourse with our young phy- 
sicians.”’ 

The conclusions and applications of 
Dr. Clarke’s principles are directed 
against mixed schools. But, as before 
remarked, they in fact bear ayainst all 
girls’ schools wherein there is a regu- 
lar course of study and classification 
of pupils. He says (p. 122) in unmis- 
takable language: “It isagainst the 
coeducation that physiology protests ; 
and it is this identity of education, 
[N. B.] the prominent characteristic 
of our American schoo] system, that 
has produced the evils described in 
the clinical part of this essay, and that 
threatens to push the degeneration of 
the female sex still further on.”” One 





avoided, and spreads a sort of doubt 





can not help suspecting, when he reads 


in the special chapter devoted to “Co- 
education” the statement that “ Har- 
vard College could not undertake the 
task of special and appropriate coed- 
ucation, in such a way as to give the 
two sexes a fairchance, * * * with- 
out au endowment additional to its 
present resources of from one to two 
millions of dollars,” that the animus 
of the book, after all, is a desire to 
make a sortie against those who are 
besieging Harvard for the admission 
of women to its privileges. If this 
suspicion be well grounded, we have 
a key to the glaring sophistry which 
urges here and there some concession 
to the cause of the advocates of female 
education,—for example, he claims 
again and again, that “the loftiest 
heights of intellectual and spiritual 
vision and force are free to each sex 
and accessible by each,”—and yet re- 
moves the only ladder to those heights 
which there is for women, and does 
not give us a hint of another. He op- 
poses the argument against coeduca- 
tion drawn from “danger of impuri- 
ty,” trusting that his physico-psycho- 
logical conclusions will stand all the 
firmer by this concession. As Mr. 
Higginson points out in his essay, the 
clinical cases upon which he rests his 
argument are only seven cases in num- 
ber, and of these one is the case of an 
actress and one that of aclerk. I do 
not find any cases pointed out as spe- 
cially occurring in mixed schools. 


In the second of the books named 
at the head of this article, “The Edu- 
cation of American Girls,’”’ we havea 
dignified and thorough investigation 
of the entire subject of female educa- 
tion, including all the phases touched 
upon by Dr. Clarke, and what he has 
omitted, as well. The opening article 
by the editress is in itself an exhaust- 
ive treatise on female education of 
such depth and soundness that its like 
can not be found in any language. It 
takes up first the side of physical edu- 
cation and considers the questions of 
food, clothing, sleep, exercise, etc., in 
a very direct and practical manner, 
and at the same time with great deli- 
cacy. It then successively treats of 
mental and moral education, going 
down to first principles in a way that 
no other hasdone. Her work as trans- 
lator of Rosenkranz’s Pedagogic.., the 
deepest work yet published on the 
philosophy of education, shows itself 
in the general outline of the treatise 
which she contributes to the book. 
We hope to see this portion of the book 
republished by itself. The succeeding 
essays of the book indicate more clear- 
ly the influence of Dr. Clarke’s book 
upon their opinions. Yet none of 
them are partisan, none of them flip- 
pant in allusions to any of the posi- 
tions taken by him. Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney contributes ‘A Mother’s 
Thought,” Mrs. C. H. Dall an essay 
on “‘ The Other Side,” Dr. Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi of New York an elaborate 
essay on the physiology and hygiene 
of women when subjected to mental 
exertion. The latter essay may be 
considered a valuable antidote to the 
extreme opinions put forth by Dr. 





Clarke. Lucinda H. Stone gives in- 


/ 





teresting original experiences, which 
tend to undermine the high estimate 
Dr. Clarke would have us place upon 
the physique of the women of the ha- 
rem. Mary E. Beedy gives an account 
of the education of girls in England. 
She has earned the reputation of be- 
ing the most sagacious and self-poised 
of all observers that have written 
upon English life. Her reputation is 
fully sustained in the present essay. 
The English are emphatically the peo- 
ple of Europe who give most atten- 
tion to physical health and who hava 
the best national physique. Plump- 
ness, roundness of form and rosy com- 
plexions are with them the sine qua 
non. Girls’ schools, accordingly, must 
be conducted so as to secure these 
things. The following regime is said 
to be observed in schools and private 
families of the middle and higher 
classes. For girls under eighteen, the 
older go to bed at nine o’clock, and 
the younger ones at half-past eight 
or eight. None rise before six. A 
plenty of sleep lays the basis of a 
strong physique. Then warm cloth- 
ing is insisted upon, and properly ven- 
tilated rooms. After meals no heavy 
work is allowed, and after dinner no 
study of anZabsorbing nature. 

Mrs. Ogden N. Rood gives an ac- 
count of the education of German 
girls. Their regime is inuch the same 
as that of the English girls. 

Pertinent statistics are given from 
Meunt Holyoke, Michigan University, 
Oberlin and Antioch Colleges, in the 
latter part of the volume. A special 
review of Dr. Clarke’s ‘Sex in Edu- 
cation,” by the editress, closes the 
volume. 

We may say in conclusion that no 
teacher of girls can afford to be with- 
out this work. Indeed, we think that 
the work of Dr. Clarke and the books 
called out by it furnish a department 
of pedagogical literature that all well 
informed teachers must possess. 

Wa bo, 





Special Notices. 





Black Alpacas, Pure Mohairs and Bril- 
liantines. 

We call particular attention to the stock 
of this class of goods we offer at all times. 
This make of goods we have given a thor- 
ough test by selling them for nearly seven 
years, and in all cases have given better 
satisfaction than any other make, They 
are imported for our trade, and will not 
be found in any other house west of New 
York. They havea very brilliant lustre, 
and area superb black color. They do 
not retain the dust or grow rusty from 
wear. We also offer at all times, cheap, 
gros grain American silk in the improved 
quality. These silks are manufactured ex- 
pressly for our trade, and we warrant them 
all pure silk. At the price they are the 
cheapest dress fabric a lady can buy, and 
we know they will out wear any foreign 
silk for twice the price. In point of dura- 
bility these goods have no equal. Also, 
large stock of Lyons and all foreign makes 
of silks in the different qualities from $1 
upward. Samples sent by mail on appli- 
cation. | H. D. MANN & CO., 

421 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


Wantep.—Picture agents everywhere— 
13,500 retailed by one. Write Whitney & 
Co., Norwich, Conn. 
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Removal. 

A. W. Mitchell & Co., bankers and bro- 
kers, and A. W. Mitchell & Co.’s Insur- 
ance Agency, have consolidated their offi- 
ces and moved to their new and comforta- 
ble quarters, northeast corner Third and 
Chesnut streets (formerly occupied by the 
Manufacturers’ Savings Bank), where they 
will be pleased to meet their many friends. 


WE call the attention of teachers and 
pupils to the advertisement of the Big 
Boot, in another column. 
quality of boots and shoes, their cheap- 
ness, their method of doing business merit 
the patronage of all. 


For Fring Boots anp SHOEs or to have 
them made to measure, go direct to the 
retail department of Brolaski & Co.'s Shoe 
Factory, No. 414 Market st., up one short 
flight of steps. Boots footed, and all kinds 
of repairing done. 

Piants By Main.—Storrs, Harrison & 
Co,. of Painesville, Ohio, make a specialty 
of forwarding plants by mail from their ex- 
tensive greenhouses, and their large trade 
in this line, extending from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, evinces their thorough and satisfac- 
tory manner of doing business. They 
send a beautiful catalogue of 60 pages free. 


BrEECH-LOADING SHot Guns.— Genu- 
ine English double-barrel, steel, $150 to 
$250. 

English Granger and Muzzle loaders,$15 
to $150. 

Revolvers, 7-shot cartridge, $6; full nick- 
eled, $7. Send for price lists. 

RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis. 
It is the Duty 

of every lady to preserve her natural ad- 
vantages, and improve as much as possi- 
ble the beauty of her complexion. J. A. 
Pozzoni'’s Medicated Complexion Powder, 
adds a transparent whiteness, makes the 
skin delicately soft, removes all tan or 
irritation. Sold by all druggists. Whole- 
sale depot Olive and Ninth Sts. 


ATTENTION is requested to that old and 
reliable Institution Jones Commercial and 
Telegraph College, St. Louis, Missouri. It 
is not too much to say that thousands of 
the successful business men and merchants 
of St. Louis and the West are graduates 
of it. It isa full course business college, 
where students are in the shortest possi- 
pursuits. Why should not the young men 
frgm the country prepare for a successful 
business career when a little time and 
money will accomplish the end? See ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


New Clothing Honse, Corner of Fifth 
and Pine Streets. 

We have the pleasure to inform the pub- 
lic that our new stock of spring and sum- 
mer clothing is now ready for inspection, 
comprising an unusually large and attrac- 
tive line of goods, with many decided nov- 
elties in style. We have spared no pains 
this season to sustain our reputation for 
tasty, perfect-fitting and well-made goods, 
and trust also to be able to offer unusual 
inducements in prices, from the fact that 
our position has been such through the 
whole period of the recent monetary panic 
that we have been able to buy all ovr 
goods for prompt cash, which has, of 
course, given us, as buyers, great advan- 
tages. ‘Io the masses we would say, be- 
fore making spring purchases, call on us 
and be convinced that we are selling the 
finest goods at lower prices than any house 
in town. 

F, W. HUMPHREY & CO., 
Corner of Fifth and Pine. 


Their fine | 


CHAFFEE’S WRITING SPELLER—is_ the 
best thing ever used for teaching spelling. 
It is a nice and conveniently arranged 
blank book, in which children can write 
their spelling lessons, instead of spelling 
them orally, and will contain 1,280 words 
Sold by W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y., for 
50 cents per dozen, postpaid. A liberal 
discount on orders of 500 or 1,000. Speci- 
men copy sent free on receipt of two three- 
cent stamps ; 2 copies 10c, 3 copies lic, 6 
copies 25e. Send money with orderto W. 
G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 





Merit Has ITS REwarp.—The Arion 
| St. Louis Fair. The Arion is awarded 
| first premium, consisting of Diploma and 
| $50 cash as the best organ now made. 
| The Estey is awarded the first premium— 
Diploma and $75 cash as the best organ 
|for church and parlor use. A full stock 
of these celebrated instruments always 
/on hand at the wholesale agents’ ware- 
jroom of JosepH Mitts & Co., Successors 
|to Viele & Mills, 214 North Fifth Street, 
| St. Louis, at lowest prices, 
| Dee. 3m, 


| 


Mental Culture. 
“For just experience tells in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those 
that toil, 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can 
reach 
Is but to Jay proportion’d loads on each.” 
Thus has Goldsmith beautifully pic- 
tured a well stored mind, and education is 
the stepping stone to this great power. 


} 


out health? 
satisfactory to ourselves? We leave others 
to answer this; but in the mean time we 
would inform our readers that good health 


neys, liver and bowels in good condition, 
which Maguire’s Cundurango Bitters will 
assuredly effect. 


inaugurated a revolution in the carpet 


than in any other place in the city. 


ing goods very low, they believe in selling 
low for cash, and in t@rning over their 
stock and their money frequently, and 
hence you get the latest styles, the most 


before remarked, at the lowest prices. St. 
Louis needs just such men as compose 
this firm in all departments of business. 
They are honest, enterprising, and know 
their business, and they are building up 
| an immense trade, for the reasons above 





| stated. Two or three times already, this | 
season, they have been obliged to go East | 


| to replenish their stock. We take pleasure 
|in commending this firm and their goods 


we know whereof we speak. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

The completion of the great iron bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, ena- 
bles this popular line to offer still better 
facilities for the business between the 
Northeast and the great Southwest. 

Two daily trains will be run between 
Hannibal and points in the great Neosho 
valley, in direct connection with all lines. 
Also, two daily trains between St. Louis 
and points in Southern Kansas. 


cilities are offered. The rates have been 
| greatly reduced, and arrangements have 





But what is all mental acquirement with- | 
What use can we make of it | 


can be attained by keeping the blood, kid- | 


1t contains no alcohol. | 


THE great carpet house of C. B. Bray 
& Co., No. 408 North Fourth street, have | 


trade of St. Louis, and hence better car- | 
pets can be bought there at lower prices | 


They | 
buy for cash, in the first place, and so buy- | 


elegant patterns, the newest goods, and | 
the best goods at this establishment, as we | 


to our one hundred thousand readers, as | 


For the Texas trade, new and better fa- | 


ace sleeping cars are run from Chicago, 


veston, without change, passing through 
the finest portion of Southwest Missouri, 
Southern Kansas, the Indian Nation, and 
the most desirable portion of Texas. 

Any one contemplating a trip to South- 
ern Kansas, the Indian Nation, or Texas, 
should address Thomas Dorwin, general 
passenger agent, Sedalia, Mo., for a cor- 
| rect map, with time tables, rates of fare. 
| &e. 





Kansas Paciric Rartway.—This favo- 
rite line extends from Kansas City and 


| Kansas to Denver, in Colorado, 639 miles. 
| Rare opportunities are offered to the pub- 
| lic for homes in a section of country un- 
| surpassed for productiveness and health- 
| fulness. 
| The State Capitol, State University and 
| State Agricultural College are located 
| along its line, and the general educational 
| facilities are unequaled. The reputation 
|ot Kansas is unsurpassed as an agricultu- 
/ral State. By referring to the United States 
|agricultural reports, it will be seen that 
| Kansas had a greater average yield to the 
|aere of the cereals than any other State, 
and at the great fruit fairs held at Phila- 
| delphia, Richmond, Boston and Albany, 
| Kansas took the first premiums for the 
finest display of fruits. For the pleasuré 
| traveler or invalid, a varied and charming 
| landscape is presented ; and the delightful 
| air of Colorado, and the celebrated warm 
| and hot soda springs near Denver, give re- 
| newed life to the weary and restore health 
to the sick. Don’t fail to take a trip over 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, and if you 
want a good home settle along its line. 


Musicat—ARrIon Pranos.—‘‘The best is 
the cheapest.’’ The Arion Pianos, for full- 
ness, clearness and purity of tone and 
thoroughness of workmanship, are une- 
qualed. 

The majority of the leading artists 
throughout the world prefer them for their 
own use, and concede to them the highest 
| degree of excellence. 

ge=-Call and examine for yourselves. 

JOsEPH MILLS, 
214 N. Fifth Street, St. Louis. 

Also agents for the Parlor Gem Pianos 
and the Estey Cottage Organ. 

$60 buys a good Estey Organ. 

$120 buys a fine Estey Organ. 

$160 buys a fine five-stop Estey Organ. 

$185 buys a fine parlor Estey Organ. 

$200 buys a fine Estey Church Organ. 
$260 buys a splendid Estey Church Or- 
fan. 
% $500 buys 
banks. 
Ma a the best Organ made—*The 
Estey. 

500 men are employed in making Estey 
Organs. 

800 Estey Organs are made per month. 

Write tor circular to Joseph Mills, 
general agents, 214 North Fifth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., and mention the Journam 


asuperb Estey Organ, two 


The Public Endorse It. 


The efforts of the managers of the St. 

| Louis, Kansas City & Northern Short Line 
to meet the requirements of the traveling 

public have resulted in a large increase in 

through passenger business, which has 

| kept up admirably, notwithstanding the 
dull times, mainly attributable to the ex- 

tensive improvements made in the last two 

years, costing over two millions of dollars. 

‘The Company is now running five of those 

| magnificent day coaches,fitted with Buck’s 
reclining and adjustable chairs, and dress- 
ing rooms with every desirable toilet con- 
| venience, WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 
| Ten more of these superb coaches, 


Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis, to Gal- 


: z : | Leavenworth through the fertile State of 
| Piano and Estey Organ triumphant at the | % 


construction, each of which will be tiner 
than the preceding ones. Great attention 
is given to safety, the coaches being pro- 
vided with Blackstone’s platform and 
couples, to prevent telescoping and oscil- 
lation. Watchmen patrol the line day and 
night, before and after the passage of each 
train, to see that everything is in good or- 
der. This system of watchmen gives this 
road extraordinary exemption from acci- 
dents, and especially from the fact that the 
impaired iron has been replaced this sea- 
son by the best quality of new steel rails, 
laid on broad, new ties. This road con- 
tinues to run six fast express trains, two 
more than any other road between the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. Any 
ticket agent selling through tickets to the 
East, North or South, sells tickets over 
this excellent road. For map, circulars 
and time tables, address P. B. Groat, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
The Fastest Time on Record. 

Passengers going East are reminded of 
the fact that the Wabash Line is the only 
line running lightning express trains (ful- 
ly equipped with patent air brakes, Miller 
platform, &c.,) from St. Louis, Hannibal 
and Quincy, stopping only at the principal 
stations, and reaching New York, Boston 
and intermediate points from six to seven 
hours in advance of competing lines from 

all points in the West. 
| It is also the only line running through 
cars from Kansas City to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, via Quincy, avoiding all ferry 
and Omaha transfers. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars run via 
the Wabash Line only, from St. Louis and 
Quincy to Ft. Wayne, Toledo and Cleve- 
land, connecting with sleeping and draw- 
ing room cars for Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, &c., without change. 

Special Notice—A Pullman Sleeping 
Car leaves the Missouri river daily, and 
runs through to Springfield, Lll., avoiding 
a change at Quincy. 

For further information, see time tables, 
which can be obtained at all “Through 
Ticket” offices in the West. 

W. I. MALCOLM, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, ‘Toledo. 

J.S. LAZARUS, Western Agent, Kan- 

| sas City, Mo. 





Patronize Home Institutions. 

Every one knows that the earnest apprecia- 
tion of facilities offered in the transaction of 
business of all kinds, is usually followed by an 
increase of accommodations that materially 
benefit the general public. Thus when a railroad 
is being constructed, its completion is looked 
forward to with the expectation that the section 
or the country through which it runs will be 
brought nearer the great metropolitan markets, 
and that its products will have an enhanced 
value. 

The Missournt Pacrric RAILROAD may be 
rightly considered one of the home institutions 
which has contributed so much to the sucess of 
the West. Its main line of road extending from 
St. Louis through Jefferson City, Sedalia and 
other cities and towns to Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth and Atchison, with branches to Boonville 
and Lexington, is the medium by which the 
greater portion of the West is brought in con- 
tact with the restof the country. By it and its 
connecting lines, passengers traveling for pleas- 
ure, or business people seeking profit, are en- 
abled to reach their destinations safely and 
speedily. In the management of the road, the 
running of its trains and in the comforts afford- 
ed in its elegant cars and palatial sleeping coach- 
| es, the Missouri Paciric THRovuGH LINE offers 
| unequaled inducements to travel. 
| Not content, however, with what has already 
been done, the company will continue to add to 
| the road’s attractions, and it is to be hoped that 
la generous public will recognise this fact and 
| reward its endeavors by patronizing the line 
| liberally. 
| Station agents are always ready to sell tickets 
| or furnish information to rates, routes, &c., and 


| 


| correspondence on the same subjects is solicited 








to SuUp-| by E. A. Ford, General Passenger Agent, St. 


| been made whereby through Pullman Pal- | pjant the ordinary cars, are in course of! Louis, Mo. 
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Parlor Cars. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad has 
long been designated by the traveling pub- 
Flic as the “Old Reliable,” from the fact 
that its trains are always on time; and 


THE FIFTH 
Texas State Fair 





“Short Line,” because it is acknowledged 
to be the shortest possible route between 
Eastern cities and all principal cities and 
towns in the West. 





Will be held in the 
In addition to the splendid equipment of 


‘City of Houston, 
this favorite route, and in order to meet | 


the requirements of its largely increasing | Commencing May 19, 1874 
first-class through passenger travel, this 

company are now building, in their shops 
in Hannibal, some of the finest parlor cars 
in the world, using nothing but the very 
best material in their construction. The 
interior arrangement is superb. Grand 
saloon, drawing room, state room, ele- 
gantly upholstered and decorated, Ladies’ 
toilet rooms, &c,, &c., in fact, every thing 
the most fastidious could desire. 

One of these magnificent cars is to be 
attached to each day express train, and 
will be accompanied by polite and attent- 
ive conductors. 


COMPETITION INVITED FROM 
EVERY STATE IN THE UNION 





} The track is in the best possible condi- 


rg 


The Unanimous Verdict 


tion, a large portion of it having recently 
been re-laid with steel rails. Iron 
and stone bridges have taken the place of | 
wood, and all other improvements condu- 
cive to the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons have been adopted. 

Passengers going East or West, and 
wishing to secure safety, comfort and 
speed, should be particular to ask for, and 
see that their tickets read, via the * Old | 
Reliable’ Hannibal & St. Jo. Short Line, 
which can be obtained at all principal of- 
fices of connecting lines. 


Of the many exhibitors of Implements 
Stock and Machinery at the pre- 
vious four Fairs, is 
i\*WE SELL MORE AT ONE TEXAS 
STATE FAIR IN HOUSTON, THAN 
AT ANY OTHER THREE STATE 

FAIRS IN THE UNION.” 





eae ° For Premium lists, &c., address 
Our Teachers’ Bureau. 
W. J. HUTCHINS, President. 





Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

Ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

ist, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 


JAS. F. DUMBLE, Sec’y. 


~ PROCTOR’S FAREWELL 


Lectures on Astronomy. 
I. EARTH’s Past AND FUTURE. 
IL. LirE IN OTHER WORLDS. 

IIL. OrHER SUNS THAN OURS. 

IV. THE INFINITIES AROUND Us. 


had in teaching. po ’ 
3d, What wages they expect per BROWN-SEQUARD’S 
month. Lectures on the Nerves, 


Il. Tue NERvoUs Foree. 


We charge each applicant for a po- 
IL. NEkvous INFLUENCE. 


) sition, and each person applying for a 


PLANT SEED COMPANY 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1845.) 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


Seeds 


To the Merchant: 

Send for Wholesale Price List. 

To the Market Gardener: 

Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
To the Family Gardener: 

Send for Plant’s Almanac and Seed Catalogue. 
And each will learn how to get Plant’s War- 
ranted Garden Seeds, wnich have now been sold 
in the West and South 28 years. Address, 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


GAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 
Coal] Oil Lamps, 


FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLHOUS£S. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE FITTINGS. 





i> Public and Private. a fitted up 
with STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


N 


o. 203 North Fifth Street, 


Boot, 


Big 


1028 & 1030 BROADWAY. 





IIL. INDIRECT NERVE FORCE 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- IV. NERVE DERANGEMENT. 
vance, for inserting ir i ion. V. SUMNER’S SUFFERINGS. 

vce, tor inserting their application wx Weis Gases Barto. 


Published in full in 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRA NO, 15, 


Now Ready. 


TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 
246. A gentleman (who is a gradu- 
ate of a Normal School in Germany P rig extra also contains Bayard Taylor’s fam- 
¢ , s letter on ‘‘Schliemann Discoveries on the 
and a University in the United States) | site of Ancient Troy.’ And a lecture by Prof. 
. x |C. F. Chandler on ‘*fhe Germ Theory of Dis- 
with some years experience as &| ease’ Price (sheet edition) 19 cents per copy. 
» . | Pamphlet edition, 20 cents. Fifteen Tribune 
sane her, desires a position in a good | exten (sheet form) postpaid to any address in 
school. | the United states for One Dollar, and circulars 
giving full details of the contents and price of | 


| all the Tribune Extras free to any address. 
Addr ress THE ARIBUNE, New York. 


a C. ROBINSON & CO,, Je als ‘ST. LOUIS 
Sole manufacturers of 
Paper Warehouse. 


H. B. GRAHAM & BRO., 








Aerated Bread aud Cream Cracknells | ~ 





PAYING EMPLOYMENT | 


Country orders will aeceive prompt _Sttention. 


WOOD & FISHE R, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Northwest Cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 


| For all having spare time. 
fast selling. No fancy article, but a necessity 
Business honorable, pleasant, no risks, 
or ev ening, and extremely 


buyers. 
home or abroad, day 
profitable. 





samples to F. A. Hutchinson & Co.,St.Louis,Mo. 
» ST. LOUIS. 
N. B.—J. W. Fisner, formerly Operator for Photographs. 
A.W. A. W. Wood, No. 404 Market | street. ERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them- 





selves or friends, cannot do 


Bit Samples free at drug —s 
cents. Boxes 25 cents. 
12 Platt Strest. how York. 


the Southern Hotel. 


aimee mail 3 | 
anteed or no charge. 





EF'actory 
No. 113 North Second St. 
NOS, 712 AND 714 MORGAN ST., ST. LOUIS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ASH paid for Rags at our Rag Warehouse, 
oY corner Plum street and Levee. 


Something new and 


to all classes of people, actually saving money to 


You will miss your best chance if 
you fail to write for full particulars and valuable 


ed etter in St.Louis 
E AUTIFUL Wé WOMEN use Palmer’ s Invisi- | than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- | shadow ere the substance fades, at No. 9 South 
Fifth street, between Market and W alnut, near 
Perfect satisfaction 1s guar- 


| 
| 
| 


City to buy your Boots & Shoes, 





OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED” 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 





Ss Numbering 175 PACES, and containing 

} 2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. 

| To our patrons they will be mailed as usual 
E free ; to all others, on receipt of 25c., which 

| we return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 

} All purchasers 0) our Books, either 

| 

} 

| 





S Gardening for Profit, 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
[PLANTS | 





The Cheapest and Best Place in the 





E'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


AND 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Rest 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND 
Merchant Tailoring Goods, 
Which we make up to order. 


NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 





Ought to bein every fami 
a says one who has tried! 
At rietors’ expense. 
i druggist 18 authorized to 
uarantee satisfaction or re- 
und the money. Price50 
ble and easy to take. ts. Bold by Van Schaack. 
No other remedy equal to it. tevenson & Reid, Chicago 


Extracts from Letters and Testimonials. 
Chicago, 737 W Lake St., April 24th, 1872, ‘Have had Catarrh 
for two years. One boitie of your Diamond Catarrh Re medy 
sutirely relieved me from cold andcatarrh.” O.M. Ba k. 
“Cured me effectually.’ John R. Barrett, rae ag eed Chicago. 
Petaluma, Cal., Dec. 23,1872. “Your D.C. R. is astouishing 
every one around here.” E. Jameson. 
Pcoa‘oniea, Ill., Sept 22d, 1873. “We think it is the best Reme- 
dy now before the public, It ought to be in every family. Please 






‘When everything else fails the 
Diamond ‘h =Remedy 
cures the worst cases of Nasal 
r h. It relieves cold in 


send it [1 doz.} "8 soon as possible."* Kz. Shimmin, Grain 
Dealer. ae best medicine I ever used for Catarrh."’ Mrs. R. 
E. Shimm 


Aurora, iil, May Mth, 1871. “I have used medicines that were 
highly rv ‘commended, none of which did me any good until I used 
your Diamond Catarrh Remedy, and that gave me immediate relief, 
a dl now consider mys: If pe rmanen tly cured.” W.B. Smith 

La Porte, Ind., May 18th, 1872. “‘Dr. A. F. Evory, Dear Sir: I 
have used your Diamond Catarrh R-medy in my practice during 
the pst year, and find it far sup rior to any and every other 
treatment for cure of Catarrh. It will certainly do all you claim 
for it.” Yours truly, Geo, M. Dakin, M. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 








Fine-toned, 
sent free. 
(Successors to. Blymer, Norton & Co. ») Cincin- 


low-priced, warranted; circulars 
TS-Bly mer Manufacturing Company 


hati, Ohio. 
Enigth street. 


The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Office and works, West 








Its central location, its elegant and commodi- 
ous new building, now occupied; its tull corps 
of competent instructors; its regular college 
classes and rapidly increasing Alumni; its com- 
plete and systematic course of study, classical 
and scientific, regular and elective; its mild and 
wholesome discipline; its high moral tone, and 
non-sectarian, positive religious culture, all re- 
commend this institution to those desiring an 
education. Ladies and gentlemen admitted to 


equal privileges. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 


306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ti. 
" WESTERN BRANCH OF __ 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 


T. A. BOYLE. 


Music Publisher, 








Importer and Dealer 
_in Musical Instru- 
P ments,and Agent for 
| Peters, Webb & Co’s 
celebrated pianos, and 













Established in 1837. 


Rotary Hangings , for CHURCHES, 
Scuoo.s, Farms, Fac 

Houses, FIRE ALARMS, TOWER CLOCKS, | 
Cuimes, TC Fully ay ry 


Illustrated Catalogue 


VANDUZEN aT TIFT, T,: 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Superior Bells of Copper and 
Tin, mounted with the best | 


TORIES, COURT | 






102 and 104 East Second Street, Cincinnati. hg et, New ¥. York 


TAYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 


Bet. Pine and Olive sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pitvecin is TZN AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all OO PALME distressing skin 


diseases, are cu 
Sam) samples free at Drug stores. 


_ $1 per bottle. 
mail, 12 =. N PALMER, 12 Platt 
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AT 


OUR NEW QUARTERS 


$15 AND 3917 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 





Be sure to 


CALL UPON US, 


Great Reduction in Prices 


OR SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS 


BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 


ADDRESS 


WESTERN PUB. & SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
915 and 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Vio. 








School Furniture. 





Cothic Desks. 


Write for Terms, Circulars and Price Lists, to 
The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co., 
915 and 917 North Sixth street, next to Methodist Book Concern, St. Louis, Mo. 






















THE RESINGER SASH 
FASTENER.—A Cheap, Durable 
and Ornamental Lock, with no 
Spring to break, or sash to cut. It 
is very easily and quickly applied; 
holds the sash at any place desired, 
anda self-fastener when the sash is 
down. A half-dozen copper-bronz- 
ed locks sent to any oaicon, post- 
TM] paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Cireu- 
iars sent on application. 

rT F-Over 20,000 of these locks 
are already in use. 


THE ANCHOR LINE HOLDER 
isa neat, durable, universal ten- 
sion device, to stretch and hold 
rope, Wire or cords, for all purpo- 
3es, in yards, houses, stores, bal- 
onies, awnings, etc. Admits of 
pliced or knotted lines; releases 
easily, with a slight jerk, but holds 
i so that no under- -propping or wind 
play will undo the fastening. A set of three, with screws, sent, 
= pan, to any address, by mail or 40 cents. RESINGER MANUFACTURING Co., Box 367, Harris- 
urg, Penn. 

One dozen Sash Fasteners, and a set of three Line Holders, sent, pre-paid,to any address, | 

On receipt of $1 25. Agents Wanted. The Trade Supplied. 








CHAIRS. 


|For all kinds, styles and prices of 


| 


(OFFICE CHAIRS 





Call upon before purchasing elsewhere, or ad- 
ress 


Western Publishing and 


School Furnishing Co., | 


915 and 917 North Sixth street,St. Louis, Mo. 





PLEASE NOTICE 


Our removal to 915 N. Sixth street. 


mext doer to the Methodist Book 


Concern. 
Drop in and see us when you visit St. Louis. 


! 


| EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Everything for schools at our new store. Call 


on or address for price lists, circulars, &c, 


Western Publishing 
AND 





School Furnishing Co., 
| 915 and 917 North Sixth street, 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
Send in stamps for specimen copies of our el- 


t 
“CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


Call at our new store and see them, or address 


| Western Publishing 
| AND 


School Furnishing Co., 


| 915 and 917 North Sixth street, 
. LOMIS, MO. 


| eo 
Reward Cards. 


Before purchasing elsewyere, send stamps and 
get sample of our elegant 


Chromo Reward Cards. 


Address or call upon us atthe 


| NEW STORE 
OF ‘THE 
| Western Publishing 














| School Perniching Co., 
915 and 917 North sixth street, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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Stereoscopic Studies 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


OBJECT TEACHINC IN SCHOOLS 


AND 
Parlor Eintertainments. 





We are now prepared to issue the first numbers of the first series of Animals and Birds ot 
North America; these we propose to eontinue, and to add to them a second series of foreign spec- 
imens, and a third of various Animals and Birds in grotesque attitudes, never, however, violat- 
ing their natural instincts. : i 

We offer these views not as pictures only, but as studies from nature. One of the great mov- 
ing elements in our modern system of education is object teaching. The unerring fidelity of the 
stereoscope transfers the Animals and Birds from their natural habttat to the rooms of the stu- 
dent and the fireside of our homes, where they cannot fuil to leave a lasting impression of the form, 
color, habits, and locality of each specimen. é 

An experience of more than twenty-five years as Taxidermist of the New York State Cabinet 
of Natural History, and in gathering our large collection of native and foreign specimens, enable: 
us to represent the results of our own work, and to combine in every view the locality of the spec- 


imen with its appropriate rocks, woods, or water, and coloring from the originals. Back num- 
bers and parts of sets always on hand. 
Prices. 
In fine Paper Boxes of Ome Dozen... .........0 00... c cece cece ween eee eee $3 00 per doz. 
“ “6 * = DE pba kt OPEIO EE EE ne 33 00 per grs. 
In elegant Walnut Cases, containing I set of 4doz.................. 12 00 per doz. 
si = ~ = % OR ies cya ceaunaes<ncuias 36 00 per grs. 


The following are a few of the gentlemen from whom we have received testimonials as regard 


their utility and value: 
H. W. BEECHER, Seer. r NEWTON DEXTER, Providence. 
D. G. EATON, Packer Collegiate Institute, GEO. W. CLINTON, Buffalo. 
Brooklyn. EZRA CORNELL, Cornell University, Ithica. 


Send orders to 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


C506 CSV OOF SOP COO OO 94 0:6:04,0:0.906 60 60 6900045556 005660 066 CeCe eeooreseee 





SEWING MACHINE! 


The Cheapest and Lightest Running 


LOCK STITCH MACHINE 


In the United States. 


THE LATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
PRICE sco. 


Libsral Discounts for Cash. 
BUY NO OTHER UNTIL YOU 
HAVE SEEN THE HOME. 
You Will Find it Largely to Your Interest. 
Agents VWanted Eiverywhere. 


For Full Particulars, with Descriptive Circular, address 


JOHNSON, CLARE & Co., 


21 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
par-SPECIAL INDUCEMENT TO GRANGES.“@a 
LAST AND BEST 


ST. LOUIS SEMINARY. TAKES ON SIGHT, combination for 


3 : | Canvassers, Agents and Salesmen! Henry WaArD 
Peay a saiadice The seminary is advan: | BEECHER’S family newspaper gives every sub- 
tageously located in the most beautiful and 2 pair of the largest and finest OLEO- 
healthy of the suburbs of St. Louis, on a com- | pmo wd ty Pre rT in re, that 
manding eminence overlooking the city. The ake’ on sight—painted by Mrs. Anderson, as 


contrasts and companions for her ‘* Wide Awake’’ 
Ample and Beautiful Grounds, 


and ‘‘Fast Asleep.’? Agents have immense success! 
The Well Arranged Buildings, the Healthful 


call it the ‘‘best business ever offered canvas- 
sers.’’ We furnish the lightest and handsomest 
surroundings, the Thorough Grade of Scholar- 
ship Enforced, the 








outfit, and pay very high commissions. Each 
subscriber receives WITHOUT DELAY two beauti- 
ful pictures, which are ready for immediate deliv- 
ery. The paper itself stands peerless among 
family journals, being so popular that of its class 
it has the largest circulation in the world! Em- 
loys the best literary talent. Mrs. Stowe’: 
ong expected sequel to ‘‘My Wife and I’’ be- 
gins this year. Anyone wishing a 
good salary oran independent a gents 
ness, should send for circulars and Pawanted 
termsto J. B. FORD & CO., New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati or San Fran- 


ADIES *ay iis 


12 Verberas, 12kinds, - £1,0 
10 Bedding Plants, 10kinds, ‘1. 
10 Parket Plants, 10 kinds, - 1. 
8, 
1 


Prudent and Careful Discipline, 


The scrupulous attention to Moral Culture, and 
the 





Experienced Board of Instructors, 


all render this Seminary worthy of patronage. 
The object is to make the seminary a safe 


HOME FOR THE YOUNC. 





Pam, Sn, Yam, Gam, Fame, 


6 Roses, 6 kind: on. * Be 
Academic year begins in September and closes PACKING 
in June; $350 will meet necessary expenses for 
the school year. For further particulars refer 


B. T. BLEWETT 


100 other things cheap. 

A Premium offered to Cubs. 

A 56 page Catalogue Free. 

2th vear, 300 acres, 11 Greenhouses 


Postack 











to the — ,AM., 
720 N. Fourth st., cor. of Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 


BRS, HABRISON & CO., 
aie eaville, Lake Co., Qhio 
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|GARGLING OIL 


IS GOOD FOR 





ISt. Louis Law School. 


Tax DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
| FACULTY : 
William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 










| Rev. 





















} Burns and Scalds, meio. - | Chancellor of the University. 

4 Chilblains, emorrhcids or Piles > . p 
sprains @ Beuiees, Seve Mipples, PPOFESSORS AND LectTu RERS 3 
Chapped Hands, Caked Breasts, Hfon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, east- 
Flesh Wounds, Fistula, Mange, ern district of Missouri. Pres’t of Law Faculty. 
Frost Bites, Fpavins, Sweeney, Henry Hitchcock, A. M., Provost of Law De- 
External Poisons, Scratches, or G: ease, | partment. 
Sand Cracks, Stringhalt.Windgalls | Hon. Albert Todd. 
Gallsofalkinds, Foundered Feet, Hon. Samuel Reber, Judge of St. Louis 
Sitfast, Ringbone, Cracked Heels, | Cireuit Court. 
Poll Evil, Foot Rot in Sheep, Hon John M. Krum, Judge of St. Louis 
Bites of Animals, &c, Roup in Poultry, Cireuit Court. 
Toothache, &c., &c. LameBack, &c., &c. | Hon. George A. Madill, Judge St. Louis 

-_——_+—_—_. | Cireuit Court. 

Large Size $1.00; Medium 50c.; Small 25c. Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge St. Louis 


| Circuit Court. 
| Alex. Martin, A. M. 
| George M. Stewart, A. M., Dean of Law Fac- 


a os 


The Gargling Oil has been in use as a Liniment 
since 1333 Aji We ask 18 a far trial, but be sure and 
follow directions. 

Ask your nearest Druggist or dealer in Patent 
Medicines for one of our Almanacs, and read what 
th« people any about the Onl. 

The Gargling O11 1s for sale by e!l respectable deal 
ets throughout the ("nited States and other Countries 

Our testimonials date from 1°33 to the present, end 
are unsolicited. Use the Gargling Oil, end tell your 
neighbors what good it hasdone Wealso manufac- 
ture 


“Merchant’s Worm Tablets.” 


We deal fair and (iberal with all, and defy contra- 
diction. Write for an Almanac. 


Manufactured at Lockport, N Y, by 
Merchant’s Gargling Oil Co. 
JOUN HODOCE, Secretary. 


| ulty. 
| Hegular annual session will open Oct. 15, 1873. 
TUITION : 

Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance, toS. A. 
Ranlett, Treasurer of the University, at Provi- 
dent Savings Institution, 513 Olive street. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, onexam- 

| ination, until the Christmas recess. 
| For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 

303 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents Wanted. 


PATENT LEGS & ARMS | ‘ 
At Reduced Prices | Flower Seeds, Finest Imported. 
Those taking orders receive superb premiums 





The patient putting on and practically 
testing the leg before ——- U. | in miliinery goods and flowers from Paris. Cat- 
8. soldiers furnished without c a. | alogues sent b 

ae rag done at moderate prices. Pamphlet | EUROPEAN SEED COMPANY 

and price list sent free. Address St. Louis, 

LEWIS LOCKWOOD, 519 Pine st. ,St. Louis, Mo. | 


jy tl 
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sa 
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RELIABLE WORK, ELEGANT DESIGNS, LOWEST PRICES. 


SANFORD. G. SCARRITT, 


EAS REMOVED 
TO THOSE ELEGANT AND COMMODIOUS FIVE-STORY BUILDINGS 


Nos. 609, 611 and 613 North Fourth, 


ABOVE WASHINGTON AVENUE, 


WHERE HE IS PREPARED TO OFFER THE LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery and Bedding 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, AT 


Wholesale and Retail. 


FURNITURE BUYERS WILL CONSULT THEIR OWN INTEREST BY 
GIVING HIM A CALL, AS HIS PRICES WILL ALWAYS BE THE 
FOWEST TO BE FOUND IN THIS MARKET. 


SANFORD GCG. SCARRITT. 
609, 61! and 613 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 


SAINT LOUIS 
Prano Manvuracturine Co-s 








~ 


In their short career of six years, have received in succession 


34 First Premiums 


Over all competitors, at various State Fairs, defeating in turn every other maker, 
without a single exception. 
They are real gems in every particular.—[N. O. Picayune. 
We recommend them to the patronage of our readers, as superior instruments.—[N. O. Times. 
These pianos are superior to many older makes.—[{Galveston News. 


The ‘‘Journal of Commerce says: The Bell Treble is sweeping the trade wherever introduced. 
In short the ‘‘Bell Treble’? IS THE PIANO OF THE AGE. 


Send for illustrated catalogues, or call on the 
ST. LOUIS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Salesroom, corner Fifth and Locust, Mercantile Libray Building, St. Louis. 
N. B. The best parlor and church organs always on hand. 


ye Parties writing for information, &c., please state they saw the advertisemert in the Amer- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


American School Cards. 

The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising 
Fiwe hundred and sixty varictics, 
Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
* Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 

authors. 
Wholesale Agents for the Above Line of Reward Cards: 


W.B. Keen, Cooke & Co, Chicago, Ill. E. B. Smith & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
A. H. Andrews &Co., $6 ss W.E. Tunis, “ ve 
Wisconsin News Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Western Pub. and School Fur. Co., 8t. Louis. 
Maxwell, Batchelder & Co., Bloemington, Ill. | Geo. EB. Stevens & Co., Cincimnati, @. 











PR A OT 


| 


| Important to the Public. 


Your attention is invited to the many unequaled 
| advantages offered by the 


Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 
{she great Through Passenger and U. 8. Mail 
toute) to those who intend going from the West 
| to the East either on business, for pleasure, or to 
| restore their failing health. 
This line running from 


Saint Louis, 


(The great Metropolis of the West of over 400,000 
inhabitants) through the States of Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, a distance of over 300 miles to 
Louisville, Ky. and Cincinnati, Ohio, has the 
well earned reputation of being one of the best 
managed and equipped roads in the West, and cer- 
tainly deserves the patronage of all who desire a 
safe and pleasant journey overa line which is first 
class in all respects: 

Its cars are of the latest pattern, well ventilated 
and plentifully supplied with water; its trains 
are accompanied by courteous employes ;_ its 
track is smooth and second to none, which taken 
with the fact that it is the shortest line between 
St. Lonis Louisville and Cincinnati. 
enables its trains (which run through entire with- 
out change) to make the quickest time with per- 
fect safety, and direct connections at Louisville 
and Cineinnati, for the 


SOUTH AND EAST. 

Tne O. & M. is positively the only line run- 
ning the celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping and 
Day Cars from St. Louis to Louisville, Cincin- 
rati, Washington and Baltimore without change 
or detention of any kind, with direct and sure 
connections for Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston 

The trains of this company now run into Louis- 
ville over the Great Iron Railway Bridge across 
the Ohio river, and landing passengers in the 
heart of the a4 and in the new Union Depot, 
connecting with trains of the L. and N. and G. 
8. R. R. without change. 

The far-famed Medical Sorin, of Virginia 
offer to the invalid the virtues of their waters— 
the short distance by this line makes it desirable 
in reaching them. Round trip tickets to the 
Springs are on sale at reduced rates during the 
summer season. 

Purchase your tickets by St. Louis and the Pi- 
oneer O. and M. Line, and enjoy the advantages 
offered by no other. 


Information cheerfully and promptly furnished 
by addressing 
R. T. BRYDON, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka a Sant Ke Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas, 








Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 percent. Reduc- 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculatofs; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 
if Is THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 
3& For circular aad general information, ad- 
dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 
MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


TIME TABLE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


Leave AtTcHison—West—Mail and Express, 
No. 1, 12:40 p. m ; Passenger, No. 3,7:00p. m 

ARRIVES aT ATCUISON—Mail and Express, No. 
2, 1:55 p. m.; Stock Express, No. 4, 11:45a. m. 

Leave TorprKa—W est—Mail and Express, No. 
1, 3:30 p. m.; Passenger, No. 3, 12:20 a. m.; 
Local Freight, No. 5, 9a. m. 

ConNEcTIONS—At Emporia, with M., K. & T. 
Railroad for Humboldt, Parsons, Vinita, Deni- 
son, and all points in Texas. 

At Wichita, with Southwestern Stage Compa- 
ny’s Line fer Belle Plain, Caldwell, Arkansas 
City, Turkey Creek, Cheyenne Agency, Wichita 
Agency and Fort sill. 

At Granada, Colorado, with Barlow & Sander- 
son’s Stage Line for Pueblo, Trinidad, Max- 
well’s, Las Vegas, Fort Union, Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, etc. 














GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents 
No. 41 Park Row, New Yor. 








Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


THE ROUTE DIRECT 


From CHICAGO to OMAHA, 
From CHICAGO to MILWAUKEE, 
From CHICAGO to SHEBOYGAN, 
From CHICAGO to ST. PAUL. 
From CHICAGO to MADISON, 
From CHICAGO to GREEN BAY, 
From CHICAGO to MARQUETTE, 
From CHICAGO to SIOUX CITY, 
From CHICAGO to YANKTON, 
From CHICAGO to Geneva Lake, 
From CHICAGO to FREEPORT, 
From CHICAGO to DUBUQUE, 


Is VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY! 





In Going North, Northwest or West, 
You cannot go amiss if you buy your tickets 
VIA THIS ROUTE. 
See that your Tickets Read via 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
This is the Pioneer Route to and from 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC SLOPE, 
Full information in regard to this 
Route will be wee ty mage furnished vy 
all Ticket Agents in the East, West, 
North or South. ied 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Sup’t. 
EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE MARKS.—*Sun- 
day excepted. {Saturday excepted. {Monday 
groqeees ||Saturday and Monday excepted. 
§Daily. 











CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY.— 
City offices, corner Randolph and Lasalle sts., 
and 75 Canal, corner Madison street. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE—DEPOT COR. 

WELLS AND KINZIE 8TS. 


Depart. Arrive. 
Pacific Express............ *10:15 am *3:15 pm 
Dubuque Ex., via Clintontl0:45 p m 6:30 a m 
Omaha Night Mail......... t10:45p m 16:30 am 
Sterling Vassenger........ *3:45 p m *11:00 a m 
St. Charles and Elgin Acc. *5:15p m *8:45 a m 


FREEPORT LINE—DEPOT COR. WELLS AND KINZIE 
Maywood Passenger...... *7:30am *9:15 am 
Freeport and Dubuque Ex *9:15 a m *3:35 p m 


A na sg Dub’ge Pass *9:15 pm *6:15 am 
Elmhurst Passenger..... *12:00'm *1:45 pm 
Rockford and Fox River.. *4:00 p m *10:45 a m 
Junction Passenger....... *5:30 pm *8:15 a.m 

and 7:00 pm 
Lombard Passenger...... *6:10 pm *6:50 am 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 
Milwaukee Passenger..... *5:00 a m *10:30 a m 
Milwaukee Express....... *9:30 am *4:00 pm 
Afternoon Express....... *5:00 pm *7:30 pm 
Evanston Passenger...... *11:45 am *1:55 pm 


oe Park Accom.... §1:00 pm §3:40 pm 
Milwaukee Night Express 11:00 pm 5:00 am 
MILWAUKEE DIV.—Depot cor. Wells and Kinzie. 
Kenosha Passenger....... *4:10p m *9:00 am 
Waukegan Passenger..... *5:30 pm *8:25 am 
Highland Park Passenger *6:20 pm *7:30 a m 
WISCONSIN DIV.—Depot cor. Canal and Kinzie. 


Green Bay Express....... *9:40 am *7:00 pm 
Madison and Elroy Ex... *9:40 am *7:00 pm 
St. Paul Express.......... +10:00 pm {7:15 am 
Marquette Express....... *9:40 pm *6:45 am 
Woodstock Accom........ *3:30 p m *10:25 a m 
Janesville Passenger..... *4:45 pm *4:00 pm 


Barrington Passenger.... *6:25 pm *7:45 am 
W.H.STENNETT Gen. Pass. Agent. 











[SEWING ‘MACHINES 


New Double Barrelled BreEcn-LOADING SHOT 
Guns, Snap and Positive Action, with patent 
| Joint Check, a marvel of beauty, finish and cheap- 
ness; celebrated REMINGTON RirLEs—adopted 
by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS and renown- 
ed throughout the world for military, hunting 
and target purposes; PisToLs, RIFLE CANES, 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES, &. 

Also, Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE 
to which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the highest order of medal awarded at the late 
Vienna Exposition; also received the First and 
only premium over all other machines at the great 
Central New York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This ma- 
chine has sprung rapidly inte favor, as the BEST 
MADE MACHINE in the world, and possessing the 
best COMBINATION of good qualities namely, light 
running, smooth, rapid, noiseless, durable, with per- 

fect lock stich. 
%e-Send for Circulars. 
k. REMINGTON & SONS 
ILui0N, N. ¥. 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and 204 ‘Bowery. 














